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Charting the transition to peace: George (left) of the Senate's postwar planning committee, Colmer, the Houses. 


o machine tools 


are necessary for veterans to 


sell apples on the street 


B: if you intend to live up to the obligation we all have, 


to provide veterans with good jobs, modern machine tools 


are necessary. Only with them can you keep costs low; low costs 


create markets; markets for goods mean jobs for producers. 


Don’t wait for your planning until war-work machines are ' 
put on the market. Decide now the number, type and size of 
machine tools you need, and so be ready to buy them—new or 
used—the moment materials are available for peacetime produc- 
tion and jobs. Warner & Swasey will help you do that planning 
now. If all business works together and in time, there 
need be no apple selling by heroes. 3 3 
WARNER 

& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWAS! 


waste 
| some flexible material like rubber that 


Stopping the sting of an 
invisible ray 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


-RAYS — the kind that reveal an 
ailing stomach or a broken bone 
— can be a blessing — or a menace. 
For years, many people working regu- 
larly with X-rays suffered from serious 
destruction of body tissue due to over- 


© exposure in the course of their work. 
) It was known that X-rays couldn't 
| penetrate lead 
/ ancient knights in armor, X-ray 
) workers couldn’t work enveloped in 
> sheets of metal, 


sheets. But, unlike 


A number of years ago, the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards tried to find 


would keep out X-rays. Rubber alone 
wouldn’t do it. And mixtures of rubber 
with enough powdered lead to stop 
the rays were too stiff to make into 
protective gloves and aprons. 

B. F. Goodrich research men were 
asked to help. In the months of — 
ment required to overcome the stiffness 
of rubber and lead mixture they found 
that distributing the lead evenly 
through the rubber was another serious 
problem. But finally they developed 
a way to make a material flexible 
enough for comfortable aprons and 
gloves; enough lead, evenly dis- 


tributed, to give life-saving protection 
As a result, today X-ray workers can 
carry on their vital work without fear. 

For nearly 75 years B. F. Goodrich 
research has been devoted to develop- 
ment and improvement in rubber. 
The results can be seen in the millions 
of B. F. Goodrich products being used 
in war and industry. Still more will 
be seen when the war is over. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. Fit 


B.F. Goodrich 
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nity to advance to the limit of his ability. Thus it creates the 
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arm Reconversion 


incessant talk about reconversion of 
4ystry tends to shut out agriculture, 

ich also faces adjustment that will 
ve an almost equally important bear- 
g on postwar economics. 

“sctually, more progress has been 
jde in anticipating agriculture’s prob- 

; than industry’s. The reason is that 
riculture entered the war under a 
uch greater measure of government 
pntrol than did industry, and will be 
bbject to a greater measure of control 
ter the war. 

Primary method of control, as in the 
ast, will be the Agricultural Adjustment 
dministration program (now largely in- 
erative). Triple A, with its liberal pay- 
ent for soil conservation (which is, 
effect, control over planted acreage), 
s arrangements for marketing quotas 
hen needed, and its penalties for vio- 
ting the terms of marketing quotas, 
as proved pretty effective. 

Sales talk for revivifying this ie ram 
if benefit payments don’t sell them- 
‘lves-would be a demand for restora- 
fon of soil depleted in the desperate 
rive for war and postwar food. 


ushion from Congress 


Congress has enacted legislation to 
ushion the immediate effects of the 
pars aftermath on the farmer, and 
lans are being carefully laid to avoid 

long-term depression. 

Officials are confident that there will 
be no repetition of the blow that struck 
griculture almost immediately after the 
ast war. 

Farmers’ cash income in 1943 totaled 
iore than $19,670,000,000, against a 
lepression low of $4,700,000,000. Con- 
press, which has yet to enact any recon- 
ersion legislation on industry’s behalf, 
as put price props under farmers’ gains. 
oans at 90% of parity for the basic 
ommodities—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
pnd tobacco—will remain in effect for 

0 years after the war. Moreover, the 
bovernment must support prices for 


home 30 other commodities designated 
Bs war crops at levels approximating 


hose of today. 


e Broad Program 


Price maintenance alone, of course, is 


just dodging the main farm problem. 


‘the Dept. of Agriculture now figures 
. demand for U. S. farm products, 
ow at an all-time peak, must be sus- 
ained at high levels, production and 
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consumption must be coordinated, and 
credit facilities must be streamlined to 
meet postwar needs. 

Substantial work is being done in 
Washington to these ends. 


Caterer to the World 


Cessation of the European phase of 
the war will mean no immediate over- 
all drop in demand for U. S. farm 
products, since this country is com- 
mitted to carrying a major part of the 
“wang feeding program. Yet no one 
las any concrete estimate of the 
amounts which will be needed. 

If the end of the European war came 
in time for spring planting in the liber- 
ated lands, it would mean a greatly 
lessened demand on U. S. food. As- 
suming now, however, that the fight in 
Europe will not end until next fall, 
officials are planning in terms of carrying 
the bulk of the load until the harvest 
of 1945. 

On the longer assumption, the ma- 
chinery for putting back the controls 
on U. S. production would begin mov- 
ing in the late summer of next year. 


To Put Up the Money 


Within the next few months, Con- 
gress will enact legislation giving the 
Farm Security Administration statutory 
life and generally streamlining farm 
credit facilities. 

Ample provision will be made for 
returning soldiers to borrow funds with 
which to buy farms. 

The old FSA of the early New Deal 
days is dead, but a new one will be 
readied with ample authority and money 
to carry on a tenant farm purchase 
program; a rural rehabilitation program 
(without community projects); and a 
soldier-to-farm program. 


e 
Map Subsidies Strategy 


As everyone awaited presidential veto 
of the bill banning payment of price- 
restraining subsidies, Congress was al- 
ready preparing its move to make the 
antisubsidy action stick. Rep. Jesse P. 
Wolcott (R.-Mich.) revealed the strat- 
egy: 
Tf the veto is not overridden, subsidy 
opponents propose to tack the ban onto 
the bill for extending price control be- 
yond its June 30 deadline. They figure 
President Roosevelt, as a proponent of 
stabilization, just can’t veto that. 

Meanwhile, Commodity Credit Corp. 


lawyers are convinced there will be some 
way to continue payment of subsidies 
even though their agency is officially 
dead. The Treasury, however, says it 
doesn’t honor bad checks. And recipi 
ents of subsidy money (such as meat 
packers) who are supposed to pay the 
farmers prices that include subsidies are 
in a pickle for fair. 


%& 
Relief for Contractors 


WPB’s latest revision of its master 
scheduling order (M-293) will cut the 
paper work of many war contractors 
without relaxing tight controls over 
their production. 

The new rules abolish the compli- 
cated Class Z procedure which allowed 
procurement agencies to follow produc- 
tion of a critical component through 
the whole network of prime and sub- 
contracts, freezing delivery dates at each 
level. 

In certain cases, WPB also. will 
simplify the Class X procedure, allow- 
ing contractors to freeze their own 
schedules instead of forcing them to file 
order boards in Washington. 


& 
Baruch’s Plan on Surpluses 


There may be some hair-pulling be- 
fore all the differences between Bernard 
M. Baruch’s program for industrial de 
mobilization and the report of Sen. Wal 
ter F. George’s postwar planning com 
mittee (page 17) have been reconciled, 
but the programs themselves follow 
much the same lines. 

Baruch’s postwar unit in the Office 
of War Mobilization has just finished 
working up a plan that calls for an 
Office of Economic Adjustment, headed 
by William Clayton, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce in Jesse Jones’ 
orbit. 

This agency would supervise recon- 
version, contract termination, and sur- 
plus disposal—the same jobs the George 
committee would assign to its proposed 
Office of Demobilization. 

Under both plans, the procurement 
agencies would negotiate settlements on 
canceled contracts, subject to general 
tules laid down by the central office. 

On the problem of surplus disposal, 
Baruch goes into greater detail. His plan 
is for four agencies to do the actual 
work, following rules laid down by the 
central agency—Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. would handle equipment, mate 
rials, and work in process; Maritime 
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Purr of a Kitten-Power of a Panther 


The panther is unique in many ways. It packs more 
lightning power in its small, lithe frame than many 
animals of greater size. Much the same can be said of 
the 550 horsepower Ranger aircraft engine. 

The Ranger is the only in-line, inverted, air-cooled 
engine in production in America. Its sleek lines and 
narrow nose permit it to slip through the air with a 
minimum of drag, and in addition, give the pilot 
greater visibility. 

It is “lighter and quicker on its feet” than other 
engines in its power class . . . delivers more power for 
its weight. 


And then, it stands alone in still another respect: it is 


the one truly high-speed engine in its power class. The 
explosions that give life to its parts recur with such 
lightning rapidity that they blend into a velvety purr. 

Three hundred explosions a second! They sound 
like this awwwwwww_:siIn other engines in the 
same power Class they sound like this A//WWWWYW"\ 
Get the idea? Velvet power vs. jolting power. 

Hundreds of Fairchild engineers and technicians 
work day and night seeking still better performance 
through better materials, better methods, better de- 
signs for still better Ranger engines. It is these men 
who keep the Fairchild “touch of tomorrow in the 
planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


a 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, | 


Fairchild Aircroft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. 


Duramold Division, New York, NV. ’ 
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smission, ships; Dept. of Agricul- 
food; Treasury Procurement Divi- 
consumer goods. 


a7 
-ymventing the Freeze 


one method of getting around the 
freeze, paid vacations in industries 
sre no vacations have been the rule 
bably will grow under the sun of the 
tional War Labor Board’s approval. 
The board accepted this week a one- 
+ vacation plan jointly submitted by 
C1.0. Amalgamated Clothing 
okers and the New York Clothing 
nufacturers Exchange. It’s the first 
rovide paid vacations in the men’s 
thing industry and covers about 30,- 
) workers. 
he board’s policy recognizes “‘rea- 
nable” vacations—one week after a 
(sy employment, two weeks after five 


e 
lonels’ Coup Aid to U.S. 


This week’s “little coup” by the pro- 
ist Young Colonels’ group in Buenos 
es confirms numerous warnings to 
State Dept. that the fascist clique 
Argentina will stop at nothing to 
ain in power (BW—Jan.22’44,p103). 
Actually, the coup plays into Wash- 
ston’s hands, forit supperts this coun- 
's decision to send no. lend-lease 
oplies to Argentina until Buenos 
es proves convincingly that it no 
nger is supporting the Axis (BW— 
5.12°44,p108). 

Reports from Buenos Aires indicate 
it the pro-United Nations element 
» The Bere is growing, and probably will 
such Je an early showdown with the fascist 
up, particularly if Washington re- 
ves its threat of economic sanctions. 


purr. 


ound 


1 the 
van Wore Alcohol in Sight 


Two items of Washington news in- 
vate that the War Production Board 
cians Hav have licked its alcohol problem 
ance #B\V—Feb.5’44,p17). 
‘First is an agreement to purchase 60,- 
000 gal. of blackstrap and between 
men 000,000 gal. and 20,000,000 gal. of 
the dustrial alcohol from Cuba; the sec- 
id is the WPB plan for producing 
\t winter’s antifreeze in the form of 
ethyl alcohol, instead of using ethyl 
cohol made from molasses, grain, etc. 
WPB’s recent alcohol report esti- 
ited 1944 needs at 632,000,000 gal., 
ON fP “ble production at 593,000,000 gal. 


7 de- 
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of 190-proof alcohol. Included in the 
requirements were 32,000,000 gal. for 
antifreeze. If this item is eliminated by 
substitution of methyl, the need is re- 
duced to 600,000,000 gal. 

The 60,000,000 gal. of Cuban black- 
strap will produce 25,000,000 gal. of 
alcohol. This amount, added to the 
upward of 10,000,000 gal. of Cuban 
alcohol we now expect to get, means that 
the available supply is increased to more 
than 628,000,000 gal. Hence, there 
would be a 28,000,000-gal. surplus, in- 
stead of a 39,000,000-gal. deficit. How- 
ever, even official estimates of 1944 re- 
quirements are pure guesswork. 


Cuba Drives Shrewd Bargain 


WPB may not want to promote a 
more comfortable situation on alcohol 
because any whisper of a surplus would 
provoke a free-for-all for its possession. 

The War Food Administration would 
claim it, the WPB would want it for its 
stockpile, the liquor industry would try 


to capture it to take the pressure off 
dwindling stocks. 

The Cubans drove a shrewd bargain 
Instead of having their gold-rush gin 
business cut down, they will be allowed 
to supply this country with as much 
beverage alky as they did in 1943. For 
blackstrap, they will get 13.6¢ a gal. and 
for their industrial alcohol 65¢ (U.S 
distillers get 48¢). 


® 
Sabotage for Escape 


The Justice Dept. is investigating 
charges filed with the War Manpower 
Commission that workers in 21 Dallas 
(Tex.) war plants are bungling jobs and 
damaging machinery to force their em 
ployers to discharge them. 

The workers, frozen in their jobs un- 
less they can get certificates of availabil 
ity from employers, have countered that 
a system approaching peonage exists in 
certain industrial plants, and _ these 
charges are also being checked by the 


The torrent of legislation and pro- 
osed legislation providing special 
benefits for soldiers fs finally clogged 
congressional machinery. The result 
is that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is going to get a special sub- 
committee established to study and 
straighten out veteran bills. 

Now pending, but practically as- 
sured of passage, are measures which 
will: 

(1) Make every veteran eligible for 
52 weeks of unemployment compensa- 
tion which may be taken any time 
within a two-year period, benefits to 
range from $15 to $25 a week. 

(2) Lend federal money to veterans 
who want to buy homes or farms, up to 
95% of the appraised property value on 
houses worth $7,500, farms $12,500. 

(3) Put all veterans under tke old 
age and survivors coverage of the Social 
Security Act by having the U. S. pay 
both employer and employee contribu- 
tions for them while they are in service. 

(+) Provide up to four years of edu- 
cation, at any level, at government ex- 
pense. 

Already enacted into law are bene- 
fits for soldiers which are the most 
liberal in the world. Army and Navy 
personnel, both male and female, 
will get: 

(1) Mustering out pay ranging from 
$100 to $300. 


Veterans’ Benefit Bills Clog Congress 


(2) Life insurance in the amount of 
$10,000 at about $7.50 a month. 

(3) Pensions for veterans injured in 
line of duty, ranging from $10 to $285 
a month, depending on extent of dis- 
ability. 

(4) Pensions for dependents of sol 
diers killed in line of duty, ranging from 
$25 to $150 per month. 

(5) Hospitalization and medical care 
for all veterans for life with the excep- 
tion of obstetrical care for Wacs, 
though they are entitled to postnatal 
hospitalization. 

(6) Burial benefits of $100. 

(7) Rehabilitation allowances and 
training for veterans disabled while in 
service or afterwards. 


Not yet put into a bill, but con- 
sidered an inevitable postwar con 
gressional favorite, is a soldier bonus. 
It was five years after the last war 
that “adjusted soldier compensation” 
legislation was passed. ‘Twelve years 
later, the ““bonus’”’ was paid. 

No one has yet troubled to make 
a careful calculation of how much 
the veterans’ care program will cost 
Assuming the passage of the unem 
ployment compensation Wagner 
Clark-George bill, cost of the social 
security part of the program alone 
has been estimated at a $10 billion 
government charge. 


..how do Willson safety 
products fit ‘em all? 


@Willson goggles, respirators, gas 
masks fit because Willson has studied 
Jaces. Taking account of facial varia- 


so that, with only slight adjustment, 
they will comfortably fit any of the facial 
types in America’s vast “‘melting pot.”’ 


Workers find Willson safety products 
unusually comfortable and wear them 
more willingly. Fit is a big reason why. 


All Willson protection is scientifically 
engineered to yield the utmost in safety 
and comfort. That is why so many 
safety directors and purchasing agents 
specify Willson for head, eye and lung 
protective equipment. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


DOUBLE 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
READING, PA., U.S.A ? 


Established 


| New WPB Committee 


_ grams for military and civilian goods. 


| 


| 


U. §. attorney there. WMC reports 
that certain doctors are swearing falsely 
to certificates of physical disability filed 
with requests for release by workers. 


WPB is pushing preparations for | 
reconversion despite the decision to | 
stave off resumption of civilian produc- 
tion until after a successful invasion. 

‘Top officials are leaning toward creat- 
ing a reconversion committee, headed by 
a vice-chairman, which would stand of 
the same level as the present production | 
executive committee (BW —Feb.12’44, 
p7) and the requirements committee 
Vice-Chairman Donald D. Davis is the 
likely man for the job. 

The reconversion committee, the 
production executive committee, headed 
by Charles E. Wilson, and Operations 
Vice-Chairman J. A. Krug’s require- 
ments committee would thresh out al- 
location of materials and set up pro- 


oe 
Sheet Output Boosted 


The first clear-cut application of Econ 
omic Stabilization Director Fred M 
Vinson’s celebrated profit-limiting direc 
tive, designed to stimulate production 
of low-end (or low-price) goods, came 


tiene, Wilinan deuiane toaster auadecte | this week on bed sheets and sheetings 


WPB ordered mills to step up output 


| of 128 threadcount sheeting until their 


ratio (to production of other types) is at 
1942 levels. Simultaneously, OPA came 
through with a price increase at the 
manufacturer’s level. 

One trouble with the Vinson direc- | 
tive (there are many) has been that it 
involved a_ slow, laborious process 
Meantime, needed production was lost 

From now on, WPB will order in 
creased production of a low-end item, 
with the provision that manufacturers 
who would be forced to produce at a 
loss needn’t comply until granted relief 
by OPA. First applied to horse collars 
(BW—Feb.5’44,p77), this method is 
now referred to as “‘the horse-collar tech 
nique.” It will probably be followed on 
denims and chambrays. 


@ 
$100,000 for Postwar Study 


The House Postwar Economic Com- 
mittee, headed by Rep. William M. 
Colmer of Mississippi (see cover), has 
been started on its way with $100,000, 
the largest initial fund ever granted to 
any special committee, but it is having | 
trouble assembling a working staff. Col- 
mer is approaching the job from the 
business angle. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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BETTER 
INPUT 


BETTER 


OUTPUT 
at work! a 


The meat-shy lunch box or 
the hasty snack can’t be depended 
on to give workers the pep they need 
for stepped-up production. That's 
why so many busy plants have 
installed facilities for serving nutri- 
tious food to workers inside the 
gates. Wise management knows 
that efficient food service improves 
health and attendance, gives work- 
ers a chance to relax and return to 
work with new energy. 

Pick engineers have planned 
and installed food service equip- 
ment in plants of every size all over 
the nation. They can help you with 
your lunch-time prob- 
lem, whatever your 
budget may be. 
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Pi 
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e Send for booklet CP 6, de- 

scribing complete cafeterias, 

or CW 6 containing full data 
about PIX Portable Food Bars. 


ALBERT PICK Co.inc 


2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
AMERICA'S LEADING FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 0 
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Many things impair civilian supply besides WP? 3-A.rmy-Navy refusal to per- 
mit wide reconversio-. This week, for example, u sn urtage of fuel (natural gas) 
set back manufacturing in portions of four Appaicchian states. 

Actually, the metals that once hampered war output are now in such supply 
that they could be released for civilians but for potential ill effect on the war 
effort. Other shortages—of which most people never dreamed—now hit the 
hardest. 

Pinches in fuel (oil, coal, gas) are growing, and transportation difficulties 
(BW—Feb.12’44,p9) will get worse. 

Residential construction and furniture are squeezed for want of lumber. 
Also, lack of lumber and paper have precivitcted a crisis in packaging. And 
dearth of paper finds reflection in the troudies ot printers and publishers. 

Synthetic rubber is calling for more and more alcohol, due in part to the bugs 
in the petroleum-rubber program (page 19). Civilian transport will be handi- 
capped for want of tires. Greater use of a'cohol, moreover, interferes with the 
food program by using grain that is needed to feed livestock and poultry 
and by taking sugar that might otherwise be rationed to civilians. 

© 

Basic shortage—and the one that is responsible for most of the increasing 
pinch on industries serving both consumers and the war effort—is manpower. 

There aren’t the men to get timber out of the woods, to feed it to the saw- 
mills and the paper mills. There aren’t the men to mine the coal and to operate 
the railroads at peak efficiency. 

Up to a point, military demands could be met and the armament plants 
could be kept at full blast by robbing the civilian economy. Now, however, civilian 
supply is getting close to the danger point. Soon, any further inroads on the 
consumer will be reflected in fewer man-hours in the war plants. 

For example, civilians this year are warned that they will get no more than 
20,000,000 of the 30,000,000 urgentiy needed tires. This will show up in absen- 
teeism. And it’s a vicious circle: The more wants of civilians are unsatisfied, 
the less efficient is the labor force. 

* 

Shortage of lumber will be felt even after the Nazis’ doom is sealed. Until 
success in the Pacific is clearly visible, residential and other civilian construction 
will be impeded to the detriment of general business. 

An almost inconceivable rise in use of lumber for boxing and crating coin- 
cides with a sharp drop in over-all lumber production. (Total output was 36/2 
billion board feet in 1941, 33% billion in 1943; the goal this year is 34 billion, 
but the experts doubt that actual production will top 30 billions.) 

Military use will be 17.8 billion board feet. Factory use, maintenance, 
etc., are put at almost 11 billion. Thus there is little left for civilian construc- 
tion (chart page 19) if production is only 30 billion. Actually, authorized civilian 
construction results in an overdraft of 3% billion board feet—and there’s no 
place (stockpile or imports) where that much lumber is to be had. 

Biggest single factor is boxing and crating—up from 4.3 billion board feet 
in 1941 to an estimated 15% billion this year. Exported arms take a beating; 
packaging has to be the best. 

The worst handling is in the Pacific, with few docks and little experienced 
labor. Army and Novy insist demand for boxing and crating will remain just as big 
as now until the Japanese are licked—which heads off most home building until 
then. 

e 


Less lumber for packaging goods in this country (crates for fresh fruits and 
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vegetables will be critically short this year) places an added burden on paper 
Glass, on the other hand, has consistently been the best situated of all the packag- 
ing materials in relation to raw ingredients. Result is that glass has been carry. 
ing a tremendous load. Makers of glass containers are counting this year on 
turning out 9 billion packages to be capped with paper-lined metal closures. 

Now the crosscurrents of the business stream unexpectedly have caught 
glass. It is proving extremely difficult to get the paper liners (newsboard, pulp- 
board, kraft), much more difficult, in fact, than to secure the metal tops. 

e 

Natural gas shortage in the Appalachian area embracing parts of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and New York hardly came as a surprise (BW— 
Feb. 12'44,p26). 

The region long has drawn a great deal of gas from what originally was a 
high-pressure field; now there is little left at high pressure. 


For many years, large quantities have been stored underground during the 
summer. In 1943, due to inadequate supply from other sources, industry began 
to draw on the underground supply as early as October—about two months 
ahead of normal. Conservation measures have fallen short; use by nonessential 
industry in the area was scaled down 40% at the start of this week. 

Among those seriously affected are makers of enamelware concentrated in 
the area. 

> 

WPB is yelling, “Wolf!” again on copper. When it called the industry 
advisory committee to Washington, urging all-out production, the agency was 
simply borrowing the Army tactic of insisting: ““We can’t relax for an instant 
till after invasion.” 

This is just a scare, but that can’t easily be proved. Trouble is that the 
statistics given the public don’t include data on imports and exports. 

Domestic copper stocks were cut in January to 45,992; deliveries to con- 
suming industries ran 101,586 tons against production of 92,781. 

The catch, of course, is Metals Reserve Co.’s stockpile of imported metal. 
The trade knows it is huge. For one thing, with imports included, the U. S. 
had, in 1943, 170,000 tons more copper than it used. 

e 


There is more than one way to conceal a stockpile. Zinc people know that 
most of the imported refined metal was included in their trade statistics which 
show a record reserve supply of about 195,000 tons. 


What they didn’t know, until a government official inadvertently let the 
cat out of the bag, was that zinc content of imported ores owned by Metals 
Reserve Co. was in excess of 300,000 tons. 

Total supply, about 500,000 tons—and consumption in a good prewar year 
was 550,000. 

* 

Now that Reconstruction Finance Corp. has joined the ranks of those will- 
ing to extend loans for reconversion (VT credits have been available right along), 
it looks like accommodations should be adequate. Trouble is, industry doesn’t 
want to borrow; it wants to save reconversion reserves from wartime earnings 
(without paying taxes on them). 

A few companies that need really big money when peace comes find that 
sale of preferred stock (the market is excellent) broadens the excess-profits 


capital base to a point where the dividend on the new stock is largely cared for 
by tax savings. 
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OlL CONGEALS, 
GASOLINE FREEZES 


RUBBER SHATTERS LIKE GLASS 


100 DEGREES BELOW ZERO! 


METALS SHRINK 
WATCHES STOP 


Going down! Zero. ..10 below. . . 50 
below... 100 below... and still going! 
Not in a scientist’s laboratory, but in 
everyday life... in industry. 
Far-below-zero temperatures have been 
put to work. Machine parts are shrink- 
fitted together by the application of ex- 
treme cold to one of the parts. Methods 
of marketing food are being changed by 


Refrigerated test chambers are teach- 
ing men and airplanes how to fly in those 
strange and frigid atmospheres . . . the 
troposphere and the true stratosphere. 

Today sub-zero temperatures . 


produced by General Electric Industr 
Retrigerationand Air Conditioning equi 
ment, are working in hundreds of wa 
to help speed up America’s war effort 
to help machines work more efficient! 

Tomorrow, when war clouds lift, the 
new techniques will bring benetits to 
in flexible, efficient air conditioning a 
commercial refrigeration equipment .. 
from General Electric. 

General Electric Co., Air Conditioni 
and Commercial Refrigeration Division 
Section 442, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


i i i i el 
<< BUY WAR BONDS << 


Vudustriial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


FOOD FREEZES 


INSTANTLY 
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ust a year ago, the U. S. was 
ming how to live a rationed life. 
int rationing of processed foods and 
meats, fats, and cheese got under- 
» almost simultaneously in March, 
{3, Shoe rationing had started a few 
eks earlier. 

Point System Arrives—The U. S. was 
stranger to rationing in the early 
nths of 1943. Automobiles, tires, 
line, sugar, coffee had been ra- 
ed for some months. So had bi- 
«s, typewriters, fuel oil, and rubber 


But it wasn’t until War Ration Book 
2? came along, with the intricacies 
the point system, that rationing 

came an integral part of the average 

son’s day-to-day living. 


One Program Dropped—Today, in 


Industrie than one sense, rationing has come 
ingequig™ age. The introduction of ration 
s of waffMkens, scheduled to be given out this 
effort, Month for the first time as change for 
ficientiqmed stamps (BW —Sep.25’43,p47), is 
ift, them cemee that the ration machinery has 
fits t» mene down to the point where re- 
cae ements, designed to make life easier 
ung A oo more abundant) for the butcher, 
nent . Me crocer, the housewife, and OPA, are 
sible. 

ditioniqgg Only one rationing program—coffee 
Divisions been discontinued although vari- 


items have, from time to time, 
tted in and out of the meats and 
rcessed foods programs. 

How Long?—Speculation about the 
ibility of unrationed goods—clothes, 
cd cars, milk—being brought under 
itrol continues, though not at the 
nce-feverish rate. 


4/ PB 


a But the war is far enough along so 

4 it there is also growing speculation 
to how much longer rationing will 
ewith us. 


The same thinking is now being 
ie on rationing as on price control, 
nnking which sees a possible windup 
} many rationing programs even be- 
pre final victory (BW —Jan.22’44,p17). 
The Official Attitude—Washington 
ll has its advocates of rationing for 
S disciplinary effect. But generally, 
ficial thinking now is that nothing 
nould be rationed that doesn’t abso- 


v1,co™mtly have to be and that all rationing 


oint Rationing Comes of Age 


Early success of allied invasion plans may hold key to 
re additional rationing programs, but no new major steps may 
expected before the middle of the year if all goes well. 


should be disposed of at the earliest 
possible moment. 

As evidence that it is impossible to 
ration plentiful goods, six weeks of pork 
surplus have come closer than the 
public ever guessed to wrecking the 
entire meat rationing machinery. 

e Theory of Rationing—Ideally, for 
stamp or point rationing, supply should 
be somewhere between 40% and 85% 
of total demand—if it’s less than 40%, 
there isn’t enough to assure everybody 
his fair share, if it’s more than 85% 

dammed-up supply will crack the sys- 
tem. 

@ Book 4 the Last?—Thus, as the war 
program tapers off and more goods be 
come available to civilians, increased 
supplies are expected to take care of 


rationing almost automatically. W a1 
Ration Book No. 4, designed to last 
for two years, may be the last of t 
war. ; 

OPA’s authority to control pri 
stems from the Emergency Price (¢ 
trol Act. Its authority to ration co) 
from the second War Powers Act. 

For political reasons, it is 
that Congress will allow the Price Con 
trol Act to expire before the Wa 
Powers Act, which must be continued 
until final victory. While this might 
cramp OPA organizationwise, ration 
ing could go right ahead if necessary 
Rationing is a great aid to effectivi 
price control, but price control isn’t 
particularly essential to rationing. 

e@ Plans for Future—Speculation as to 
the future course of rationing, particu 
larly on new programs, is avoided by 
Washington officialdom. It seems fairly 
certain, however, that no new 

rationing programs (with the po 


possib 


Majo! 
ib] 


exception of used cars, page 90) will 
be undertaken before the middle of the 
year. 


OPA, like everybody else, is waiting 


TIMETABLE CONFERENCE 


With every tick of the clock bringing 
closer the big push on Nazi-held Eu- 
rope, members of the supreme com- 
mand (above) meet in London to mesh 
the gears of their separate commands. 
Conferring are (left to right): Lt. Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, senior commander 
of American Ground Forces; Adm. Sir 


Bertram Ramsay, allied naval com 
mander; Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, deputy supreme commander; 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, supreme 
commander; Gen. Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery, commander in chief of Brit- 
ish forces; Air Chief Marshal Sir Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory, air commander 
in chief; and Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, chief of staff. 


on the outcome of the European in- 
vasion. If the European war does not 
continue much beyond July 1, a gradual 
relaxation of many rationing controls 
may be expected. If it does, more and 
tighter rationing is likely. 

Milk and Coal Outlook—Milk ration- 
ing, a likely candidate in recent months, 
will hardly come along now when the 
annual high production season is not 
far away. Coal rationing, delayed by 
a squabble between OPA and the Solid 
Fuels Administration over ways and 
means, can’t be put into effect with less 
than three months’ notice. That means 
that it is deferred until next fall—if 
then 

The immediate outlook for the vari- 
ous rationed commodwties ranges from 
“very tight” to “fairly easy.” Roughly, 
this is how they stack up: 

Automobiles—The ration pool of new 
cars is down to 60,000. At the present 
rate of disbursement (the February 
quota is 10,000), it will be exhausted 
before the end of the year. No more 
new autos are in sight until mid-1945, 
at the earliest. 

Tires—OPA’s February tire quota is 
set at 750,000 (virtually all of them 
used tires). This would be an annual 
rationing rate of 9,000,000 tires—com- 
pared to 25,000,000 in 1943. Tire 
rationing regulations were drastically 
tightened recently and won’t get easier 
soon. 


Gasoline—No immediate cut in 
coupon values is in sight, but supplies 
will get worse before they get better. 
Further cuts in A, B, and C coupon 
values can be expected with war, 
weather, and increased military demand. 
A revival of the pleasure driving ban 
(considered one of OPA’s worst mis- 
takes) is unlikely. 

Sugar—Available supplies are now 
about three-fourths of 1941, while de- 
mand (particularly for industrial and 
institutional uses) is far ahead of that 
year. No relaxation is likely, and some 
further tightening is possible. 

Processed foods—Supplies 
four major vegetables—corn, peas, to- 
matoes, beans—are ample. The pack 
of these is meeting heavy competition 
from home-canned Victory garden prod- 
ucts (one estimate is that inventories 
of home-processed tomatoes and beans 
exceed the commercial supply). But 
they will be kept under rationing to 
help sop up points which might other- 
wise be spent for less plentiful vege- 
tables and for fruits. 

Meats and fats—Beginning in March, 
meat will get rapidly tighter, the supply 
of fats and oils should remain about as 
at a. none too plentiful. 

hoes—No immediate tightening of 
rations is in sight, but over the longer 
term, increased military demands for 
leather (BW —Jan.29'44,p8) are likely 
to take their toll. 


of the 


Rationing in a Nutshell 


Tires—Sales of new tires and tubes 


frozen Dec. 11, 1941. Certificate ra- 
tioning begun Jan. 5, 1942. Sales of 
recapped .tires and tire recappin 
frozen Ieb. 19, 1942. Rationing 
fective the same day. 

Antomobiles—Sales of new auto- 
mobiles frozen Jan. 1, 1942. Certifi- 
cate rationing begun Mar. 2, 1942. 

Bicycles—Sales frozen Apr. 2, 1942. 
Certificate rationing begun July 9 
1942. 

Typewriters—Sales frozen Mar. 6, 
1942. Certificate rationing begun 
Mar. 13, 1942. 

Sugar—Stamp rationing begun May 
5, 1942. 

Gasoline—Rationing in 17 eastern 
states begun May 15, 1942. Nation- 
wide mileage rationing begun Dec. 
1, 1942. 

Rubber boots and rubber work 
shoes—Sales frozen Sept. 29, 1942. 
Certificate rationing begun Oct. 5, 
1942. 

Fuel Oil—Rationing begun Oct. 
22, 1942. All purchases a ge 
to Oct. 1, 1942, redeemed with ra- 
tioning coupons. 


Coffee—Sales frozen Nov. 22, 
1942. Stamp rationing begun Nov. 
29, 1942. Rationing ended July 29, 
1943. 

Stoves—Certificate rationing of 
new oil and coal heating stoves in 
30 fuel-oil rationed states begun Dec. 
19, 1942. 

Shoes—Sales frozen Feb. 7, 1943. 
Stamp rationing begun Feb. 9, 1943. 

Processed Foods—Point rationing 
begun Mar. 1, 1943. 

Firewood—Rationing in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and ten nothern coun- 
ties of Idaho begun Mar. 1, 1943. 

Meat, fats, and cheese—Point ra- 
— begun Mar. 29, 1943. 

thracite—Rationing in twelve 
eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia begun Sept. 1, 1943. 

This list covers rationing programs ad- 
ministered by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. OPA has delegated to the Dept. of 
Agriculture authority to ration wire fencing 
and milk cans to farmers. Many scarce con- 
sumer items (electric refrigerators, heating sys- 
tems) have been doled out by WPB through 
a certificate system used by OPA for some of 
its programs. 


Bourbon at Bay 


Kentucky Legislature od 
bill to give state control of, 
hard liquor distribution. Auth, 
envisions enormous income. 


Moret 


ysiness 


an 2 


The Kentucky Legislatu: 

before the dazzled eyes of | 
voters a proposal designed to ‘1: 
from state taxation. This benig 
tion is expressed in a bill (H. 253 
would give the state control 
tribution of all whisky produced by kK; 
tucky distillers or imported for Kentyg 
consumption. 
@ “Repeal All Taxes”—The statesm 
who introduced this staggering meay 
was Rep. C. L. Hammons. A shaken ¢ 
league asked whether Hammons wo, 
vote to repeal the state income tax if} 
bill was passed. 

“Not only that,” boomed Hammar 
“I will vote to repeal all taxes.” 
added that his bill would produce abo 
$80,000,000 in annual revenue. 

e@ Eliminate Wholesalers—Hammo 
bill calls for a State Liquor Com 
would receive an appropriation of $] 
500,000 with which to buy up a 
eliminate private wholesalers. Kentud 
distillers would turn over their ent 
production to the state corporatio 
which would then “sell to the world 
at its own prices. I would also be ti 
sole distributor of whisky brought in 
the state. 

Since Kentucky produces about 48 
of the nation’s hard liquor, the bi 
would make the state the dominant fa 
tor in the industry. All distillers nov 
are making alcohol for the war effor 
hence the measure would affect th 
bourbon warehoused and aging in 
oak. That amounted to roughly 160 
000,000 gal. last August, or half th 
national total. 

@ Oblique Attack—Inured as the har 
liquor boys are to political stratagen 
they were temporarily set back on thei 
heels by the Hammons proposal. Fits 
impulse was to raise the familiar threa 
that “the distilleries will move out 0 
Kentucky.” Wiser heads pointed out 
that corn liquors, like race horses, could 
never be severed from their Kentucky 
associations. So opposition adopted an 
oblique attack. 

Spokesmen for the bourbon interests 
contend that such a law would inev 
tably provoke retaliatory measures from 
other states. Also there was the lawyer's 
trusty trump card—the claim that such 
a law probably would be unconstitu 
tional anyhow. 

@ Not Too Worried—Actually the im 
dustry isn’t too gravely worried. It 
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sually 
yunties 
if yugh 


¢ wol 


cts an 
rvs as a 
m 


yws its way about the political laby- 
‘hs of Frankfort. But it recognizes 
» enormous popular appeal of the 
mmons bill. Any suggestion that 
ld load the liquor industry and free 
home folks is sure of a following. 

Moreover, while the big town and 
.iness sentiment of the state is wetter 
sn a mint julep, the rural districts 
wally vote dry. Seventy-eight of 120 
nties in Kentucky have gone dry 
ough local option. Hammons’ meas- 
c would preserve the toddy for the 
cts and would be applauded by the 
-s as a blow at the heart of the demon 


m 
Depending on the Governor—The in- 
istry expects the new Republican gov- 
. Simeon S. Willis, to listen to 
son. Control of the Legislature is 
ill Democratic and a good percentage 
the membership has its feet on the 
round 
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ob for Congress? 


Senator George’s postwar 
ommittee recommends that the 


Kes,” 
uce abor 


e 


lammor 
i iquidation of war program be 
up amupervised by Congress. 
Kentuc) 
‘it enti In most respects the long-awaited re- 
poratio t of Sen. Walter I. George's Post- 
© worldiiar Planning Committee is about what 
O be th vervone expected, but it makes one 
ght In phatic recommendation—that Con- 
; itself should direct the liquidation 
ut 489M the war program instead of leaving 
the bie job entirely to an executive agency. 
lant age Forcing a Decision—By making this 
Crs NOWont the foundation of his plans, 
r eaton orge probably will be able to force a 
ect ticcision on the issue that both Con- 
in thiress and the Administration have been 
ly 160m estepping. 
lalf thal \fost of the demobilization — plans 
that have been discussed in Washington 
1 hardilor the past year or so would give Con- 
1tagemileress only a minor part at best. Until 
n sy the George et the general idea was 
+ SS BBhat the legislative branch would step 
threafin just long enough to delegate author- 
out OM and tie up loose legal ends, then 
ed oumetire and let the executive department 
, COUT Le over, 
_ *Congress Keeps Control—As George 
ted acs it, however, Congress should not 
App with a definition of broad policies. 
ee It should force the administrative 
an agency that handles reconversion to re- 
mort directly to it and work under its 
ee upervision. 
; Soe Although the George committee took 
. its time about reaching a decision, it 
— managed to get its plan on the street 
ot before the Administration had anything 


‘0 present. A full-dress report from 
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PAPER WARFARE 


Many of the artillery shells now 
lobbed at Nazi troops in Italy are 
“propaganda rounds” that shower the 
enemy with leaflets singing the theme 
song of surrender. In one such bar- 
rage this week, the Fifth Army warned 
monks of a monastery atop Mt. Cas- 
sino that explosive shells would soon 


tollow because the Germans had for 
tified its buildings. Prepared by psy 


chological warfare branches, the hand 
bills are packed in regular 25-Ib. shells 
(above) whose explosive cannisters ar 
replaced with light bursting charges 
that do not destroy the paper. Thes 

rounds are fired by field artillery, with 
fuses cut to burst and scatter the bills 
about 25 ft. in the air. 


Bernard M. Baruch’s postwar unit in 
the Office of War Mobilization, follow- 
ing up the preliminary section on con 
tract termination (BW —Jan.15'44,p15), 
was imminent for weeks, but it still was 
hanging fire when George unveiled his 
plan. General outline of Baruch’s ideas 


was promptly allowed to leak out 
(page 5). 
@ ‘Trouble Center—Baruch and_ the 


George committee are in agreement on 
many points, but the question of con- 
gressional supervision is likely to be a 
trouble center. 

Like most postwar plans, the George 

report advocates establishment of a 
central agency to direct the job of ter- 
minating contracts and unloading sur- 
pluses. 
@ Demobilization Office—It suggests 
that Congress set up an Office of De- 
mobilization, headed by a director, 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. During the war, 
the Demobilization Office would be 
part of James F. Byrnes’ Office of War 
Mobilization, but as soon as hostilities 
ended, it would acquire independence. 

Advising the director would be a de- 
mobilization board, composed of “the 


ablest men whose 
secured.” The director and thc 
would plan the details of reconversion 
and make the general regulations 

@ Execution of Policies—lixisting age: 
cies, such as the Army, the Navy, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
would carry out the policies as fat 

they were able. Where they were not 
equipped to handle a piece of work 
the Office of Demobilization 
have the power to take on the job itself 

At the top of this pyramid, there 
would be a congressional committ« 
composed of three members of each 
house, which would confer with thx 
director on general policy and oversc: 
his work. 

Contracting officers of the procur 
ment agencies would handle the actual 
negotiation of termination settlements, 
but the director would lay down the 
rules. 

@ Full Pay on Inventories—The Georg: 
report recommends direct dealing be 

tween the government and subcontrac- 
tors, company-wide settlements, ad 
vance payments of 100% on inventories 
of raw materials and work in process, 
up to 90% on all other items in the 


services Call 


Doal | 


WV oul | 
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contractor claims for compensation, 

All settlements would be final, and 
the only review by the General Ac- 
counting Office would be in cases of 
fraud. 

By special legislative authority, the 
various services would be allowed to 
ich other’s contracts when deal- 

nanufacturers who did busi- 
th more than one procurement 

[his would put termination on 
the same footing as renegotia- 


works on an over-all 


scttle « 


Titi h 
tion, now 
basis 

@ Disposal of Surpluses—In addition to 


the job of contract termination, the 


Office of Demobilization would take 
over disposal of surpluses resulting from 
the war program. 

It would work out plans for trans- 
ferring government-owned plants to 
private companies and for moving sur- 
pluses of commodities into markets that 
could absorb them. 

In certain cases, the director, with the 
consent of the board, could order sur- 
pluses destroyed if they threatened to 
hang over the market for years. 

@ Industrial Safeguard—To give private 
industry double protection, the report 
recommends that the demobilization 
agency should be forbidden to dispose 


REBIRTH OF A NATION 


China is hewing out its future in the 
face of war and disaster. A shipyard 
(above left) on the Yangtze, and its 
companion machine shops in bomb- 
proof caves (above right) provide clews 
to what the nation may do industrially 
with the help of western powers after 
the war. Today these shops give evi- 
dence of mounting Chinese skill and 


ingenuity. Material substitutes are 
found as needs arise, and anything 
above ground or under water is sal 
vaged and put to use. For example, 
boilers lifted from submerged hulls of 
bombed vessels are put into China’s 
new wooden “Liberty” ships; other 
salvaged parts are revamped to keep 
crippled craft operating. And even in 
the extremities of war, young Chinese 
engineers are not only concerned with 
the utensils of war but are fast re- 
building cities crushed by the Japa- 
nese juggernaut. There is little to 
build with—not even nails—but mod- 
ern buildings (left) are rising on the 
ruins of Kunming, architecturally in 
key with the city’s showpiece, the 
Kunming Bank (right). So new confi 
dence is abroad in the land, a spirit 
which has transformed the vast inte- 
rior from a medieval to a crudely mod- 
ern state within six and a half vears 
of war. In addition to 117,379 tons 
of machinery hauled laboriously from 
coastal areas, new tools have been 
made, and now there are upward of 
1,900 privately owned factories plus 


of any government-owned p! 
industries where governmen! 
cilities are large enough to 
ponderant influence on the f 
of that industry.” 

It names specifically ai 
tories, rubber, aluminum, 
sium plants, shipyards, pip 
mills. 
e@ Plant Sales Abroad—The | 
not go into the question of \ 
be done with these plants, | 
that some of them might b 
abroad by special arrangem« 
Allies. 

Instead of putting the 


more than 100 units of heavy 

under government control. ‘Thus mod 
em China, certain of its abilit 
carry out an industrialization sche 
with outside help, is squarely in tl 
sights of the China-America Coun 
of Commerce & Industry, created 11 
New York by an important grou 
manufacturers, It’s first project wil 
be a survey of China’s postwar 
that member companies can suppl 
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ym up for enactment at once, George 
bends to handle it piecemeal so that 
ch of the powerful standing commit- 
can get the part that comes under 
yrisdiction. 

New Termination Move—The first 
«lative action came two days after 
4 report was filed, when George and 
a, James E. Murray of the Military 
z,irs Committee introduced a bill cov- 
sng the contract termination features. 
bably the next instalment will be a 
i] covering surplus disposal. 

The Murray bill straddles the fence 
» the question of congressional super- 
n 


! 


sion. 
It provides that the director shall 
}bmit quarterly reports to Congress 
d that appropriate committees study 
hem with a view to enactment of such 
brther legislation as may be necessary, 
t it would not set up the joint super- 
sory committee the George plan sug- 


sts. 

How Plan Works—Under the Murray 
il, contract termination would be 
andled by a director and a board con- 
sting of representatives of the pro- 
rement agencies, WPB, RFC, Smaller 
Var Plants Corp., and the Attorney 
neral, 

For the time being, this Office of 
ontract Settlement would be _ inde- 
ndent, but if Congress pieced together 
broader program, it would come under 
he Office of Demobilization. 

Following the lines of the George 
eport, the Murray bill would set up a 
cmination procedure that would make 
lings as easy as possible for contrac- 
in thqg@e Notice to Be Given—Each_ procure- 
wnt agency would have to give 30 
lays’ notice before ordering stoppage of 
work on a contract. 

'P "Special provisions would facilitate 
t wigiscttlements between prime contractors 

end their subcontractors. 

The procurement agencies would be 
empowered to deal directly with subs 
when necessary, and in any case where 
the insolvency of a prime contractor 
endangered the subs, the contracting 
agencies would make additional pay- 
ments to them. 

*Loans While Waiting—In disputed 
cases, contractors could submit the ne- 
gotiated settlements to arbitration or 
take them to the Court of Claims. Hard- 
pressed contractors would be entitled to 
loans and advance payments to carry 
them through the waiting period. 

Although the Murray bill may be 
modified again when Congress has 
digested Baruch’s big report, its general 
teatures probably will pass without much 
opposition. 

lhe big fight will come later when 
Congress takes up the remainder of the 
George report. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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Army shipments overseas require — tunately, military construction has de- 


boxes—and heavy ones—because the 
goods probably will be Ianded where 
there are no docks or experienced 
stevedores. That is what created the 
lumber shortage; use for crating has 
risen until it is running 153 billion 
b. ft. a year compared with peacetime 
requirements of about 4 billion. For- 


clined rapidly. Even so, civilian con- 
struction has been pinched severely, 
and WPB says there is no letup in 
sight. Finally, lumber production 
probably will fall 4 billion b. ft. short 
of the 34-billion goal in 1944. If so, 
probable demand will exceed supply 
by between 3 and 4 billion b. ft 


New Probe Hinted 


Byrnes is worried about 
delays in getting production of 
petroleum butadiene into high 
for synthetic rubber program. 


Alarmed by a wave of confusing and 
unfavorable publicity about the syn- 
thetic rubber program, War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes is re- 
ported to be considering the possibility 
of another major investigation. 

Rubber Director Bradley Dewey, 

alarmed by allegations that the petro- 
leum process for making butadiene has 
failed, took pains to deny it. 
@ Behind Schedule—Byrnes, who is sup- 
posed to keep a watchful eve on all 
home-front indicators, obviously has in 
mind the same fact that the rubber di- 
rector’s office is worried about: Petro- 
leum butadiene plant construction is 
now 45 days behind schedule. 

Several other factors contribute to the 
WOTTy: 

(1) Civilian tire allowances for this year 
have been cut back one-third, from an ex 
pected 30,000,000 tires to a probable 20,- 
000,000. 


(2) About 25°% of current production of 
1,000,000 civilian tires a month is ng 
stockpiled against future emergencies (194] 
production was about 5,000,000 ti i 
month). 

(3) Refinery conversions for “quick 
production of butadiene have been 
pointing. It is now concluded that not! 
but new equipment will meet the exact 
demands of rubber chemistry 

(4) Some of the purification equipn 
in petroleum butadiene units has been 
satisfactory and is being rebuilt. 

(5) Military demands for rubber have in- 
creased lately, for such things as lifeboat 
aviation equipment, and bomber tir \ 
specialty rubber, Neoprene, which was to 
have been used in elastic yarn for gird] 
has been handed back to the military (B\W 
—Feb.5’44,p89) for gas mas} 

@ Signs of Progress—But a clinical exam- 


ination of the rubber program might 
note these signs of progr 
(1) Synthetic rubber production reached 


50,000 tons in January, and is expected t 
hit 75,000 tons in July. Dewev believes t] 
actual production this year will exceed « 
mates made last October, ana that the 
mate for the first quarter (166,300 tons) 
will be realized at least. 

(2) Alcohol butadiene plants already in 
operation—at Institute, W. Va., Lou 
Ky., and Pittsburgh—have been producing 
at 150%, of rated capacity. 

(3) One petroleum butadiene plant at 
Baton Rouge, La., using the Standard Oil 
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PAYOFF FOR VETERANS 


Military finance offices are getting a 
taste of their postwar job of disburs- 
ing mustering-out pay, although full 
demobilization is only a dream of the 
future. Providing the preview are the 


1,300,000 veterans already discharged 
and now eligible for payments ranging 
from $100 to $300 each (BW—Jan. 


22’44,p20). Typical of centers han- 
dling the first flood of pay applications 
is the New York district office (above) 
which received 5,000 last week. 


rocess, also is reported operating at about 
Poe: of rated capacity. 

(4) Dewey announced that all copolymer 
plants (in which butadiene and styrene are 
mixed to form synthetic rubber), as well as 
all styrene plants, have been completed and 
are operating. Thus, butadiene production 
is the bottleneck. 

(5) Although Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
has had technical troubles in advancing its 
discovery, butyl rubber, from pilot plant to 
commercial production, Dewey said these 
troubles (associated with low temperature 
reaction of gases) have been solved and one 
butyl plant is operating at 50°% of capacity. 
@ Alcohol Got a Start—In the division 
of priorities between rubber and avia- 
tion gasoline, alcohol butadiene units 
were pushed ahead; petroleum butadiene 
units were held back. 

Alcohol butadiene thus got a running 
start. Because all alcohol butadiene 
planning, at the start, had standardized 
on one process (Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp.), alcohol butadiene 
shifted into high gear quickly and has 
been running in high ever since. 

Standardization on one process pos- 
sibly would have done as much for 
petroleum butadiene. But in the early 
planning, three processes were selected, 
and there have been modifications of all 
three, as construction proceeded. 

e@ Carrying the Load—About 75% of 
the butadiene now being produced 
comes from three giant alcohol process 
plants—Carbide’s 80,000-ton units at 
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Institute and 60,000-ton units in Louis- 
ville, and Koppers’ 80,000-ton plant 
near Pittsburgh. 

But the issue between alcohol and 
petroleum processors hasn’t been de- 
cided, and it won't be until postwar 
competition can determine costs. Dewey 
claims that there is now no basis, either 
in construction or operating figures, 
upon which to judge costs. But he thinks 
that experience indicates an over-all cost 
of GR-S rubber of not over 15¢ a Ib. 

@ A Larger Share—However, the alcohol 
process, by its initial spurt, probably has 
assured itself a much larger share in war- 
time rubber production than the origi- 
nal plans or the Baruch report contem- 
plated (BW —Sep.19°42,p15). The orig- 
inal division of butadiene production 
(65% petroleum, 35% alcohol) has 
been revised; present plans call for an 
ultimate division of 55% petroleum, 
45% alcohol. In 1944, alcohol is ex- 
pected to provide 53% of the butadiene. 

Further extension of alcohol buta- 
diene production will be limited by the 
shortage of alcohol (BW—Feb.5’44,p17), 
which also makes improbable wartime 
resumption of liquor production. 

@ Wood Pulp Plant—Dewey has dis- 
closed tentative plans for a West Coast 
wood pulp waste plant, using the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s process developed at 
Thorold, Ont. (BW—Jun.26’43,p94), to 
augment alcohol supply. Its capacity 
would approximate 15,000 tons a year. 


Tool Glut Feared 


Surplus disposal may 
worst of postwar readaches | 
industry is pleased as vropox 


thy 


r anot 
emand | 
yd fOr ] 


Legisla' 


bills bring problem into open IY... 
t ITCd 
Every industry is faced with the ; ae he 
posal of postwar surplus matcria vermin 
machine tops, basic to e\ mee. not 
working trade, provide one of the} re being 
gest headaches of all. Principal read of 
for this is the phenomenal output My Wa; 
machine tools during the war year, Hick act 
@ Seeking a Solution—Now that + Te 
chine tool orders and shipments dictions 
taking @, nosedive, the industry a Causit 
federal agencies are becoming alam yorable 
as they seek a solution through leg. s-hine 
tion. 5 bil) (Ser 
This is the problem: During Bh of \ 
last three years, $3,295,000,000 of ml jovd. w 
chine tools have been built in tipo) di: 
country—about 800,000 units (figure Mi), all 
$4,000 each as an average). Meavufilibenlacea 
these figures against 1,373,000 machingii&nment 
installed in all of the nation’s metiliecome 
working shops at the end of 1939, ag purpose: 
against 50,000 machines produced The 


the best single peacetime year. wned 
@ Many Go Abroad—About 110,000 
the 800,000 units have gone abma 
to our Allies; of the remaining 700,00) 
government agencies are believed | 
own 500,000 and private manufacture 
200,000. 

Estimates of postwar needs \ 
greatly, but there’s a surplus almost an 
way you look at it. 

One authority estimates that of th 
government’s equipment, probably 51, 
000 machines (10%) are too specialize 
for peacetime use; 75,000 will be » 
quired by Army arsenals, Navy yard 
and other- government facilities; 7 
000 will be bought by manufactures 
who now have purchase options ot 
them; 15,000 will be taken by vow 
tional schools and colleges; and 100.0 
will be sold to foreign buyers. That 
would leave 185,000 government-owne 
units for disposal. 
e Estimates Vary—The same authonty 
thinks that private industry will want 
to keep half of its 200,000 war-buil 
machines, and that 10,000 of them ar 
too special in design to be of postwa 
use. Some 90,000 then would still be 
on hand for sale. 

It is easy to get an argument on 
surplus machine tool disposal. Schools 
may need 100,000 rather than 15,000 
Some authorities estimate 100,000 
rather than 75,000 will be found to 
specialized for peacetime use. One et 
pert thinks 50,000, not 75,000, will be 
taken bv government arsenals and ship 
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js for modernization purposes. A 
y superoptimists foresee the disposal 
all of the usable surplus in one way 
- another and creation of an unfilled 
emand in the immediate postwar pe- 

| for 150,000 new machine tools. 
Legislative Proposals—Probably noth- 
can be done to regulate the sale 
f the privately owned ‘machine tools, 
it already plans are in the congres- 
jonal hopper to supervise. disposal of 
ovenment equipment. Other plans 
« not formally before Congress but 
e being presented to Bernard Baruch, 
ead of ‘the postwar unit in the Office 
f War Mobilization, and John Han- 
ck, acting chairman of the Joint Con- 
pact Termination Board, whose sug- 
stions carry weight. 

Causing a lot of splutter and un- 
hbvorable private criticism in the 
achine tool industry are the Murray 
bil] (Senate) and Starnes bill (House), 
ich of which is the brain child of N. P. 
lovd, well-known Philadelphia machine 
ol distributor. Under the -Starnes 
pill, all special machines not readily 
placeable would be held by the gov- 
mment, not over ‘20 years, until they 
ecome obsolete or unsuited for war 
Dur poses. 

The bill would divide government- 
bwned surplus machines into three 
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eak in machine tool orders came 
ight after Pearl Harbor, but output 
lidn’t catch up until mid-1942. Back- 
ogs have been eaten away since, until 
10 they’re but 20% of the high, and 
vill support just over three months’ 
hipments at the current rate. New 
biders each month are only half or 
ess of falling output, and the industry 
vill soon be on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
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groups: (1) Class A machines, new and 
unused and not more than one vear 
old; (2) Class B machines, those not in 
production over 9,600 hours (7,200 
hours in the Murray bill); (3) Class C 
machines, all others. 

@ Break for Small Shops—Maclsines in 
Classes A and B would be made avail- 
able first to government arsenals, ship- 
yards, and maintenance and repair sta- 
tions, after which (and here is the heart 
of the plan) they would be offered to 
the small metalworking shops, prefer- 
ence being given to war veterans wish- 
ing to start “in business for themselves. 
The smaller shop is defined as “any 
independent, unaffiliated manufactur- 
ing enterprise which utilizes not more 
than 100 machine tools fer not less 
than 75% of the number of man-hours 
involved in its total productive opera- 
tions.” 

After the small shop had had its 
pick, larger companies could purchase 
such machines as ‘‘are unsuited for use 
in the capacity of smaller concerns.” 
In the Murray bill, larger firms are 
excluded altogether. At this stage, all 
three classes of machines would be of- 
fered to schools without charge and 
then to friendly nations for sale, ex- 
change, or lease. 

Within five years and four month: 
after the war ends, all remaining ma- 
chine tools not disposed of would be 
broken up as scrap. The plan would be 
directed by a federal machine tool com- 
mission of nine members (one each from 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Defense Plant Corp., larger metalwork- 
ing industry, smaller metalworking in- 
dustry, machine tool industry, and two 
from the public) to be appointed by 
the President. 

@ Brought Into Open—Main criticisms 
of the plan are: (1) The small compa- 
nies using machine tools would get the 
cream of the crop; (2) the number of 
machine tools that small shops could 
absorb would be relatively. small; (3) 
the public would not stand for scrap- 
ping so many machines as would have 
to be scrapped under the plan; (4) 
colleges and all schools that are not 
“public schools” are excluded. Merit 
of the plan is that it has brought the 
roblem into the open. 

Both the Murray and Starnes bills are 
silent on price schedules. Yet prices 
are bound to be the most important 
factor. If prices are too high, manu- 
facturers will buy new machines in- 
stead, or they simply won't buy. If 
prices are too ‘low, the a will 
let itself in for charges that Uncle Sam’s 
property is being given away. 

@ The Industry’s Ideal—Machine tool 
builders have not gone on record pub- 
licly as favoring a specific program, but 
their thinking adds up to something 


LINES OF CONFUSION 


Americans are now struggling with 
the most complicated, the least un 
derstandable income tax return in his 
tory. So complicated is this year’s 
form that collectors are setting up 
shop in virtually every community to 
help bewildered payers with their fig 
uring. One of the largest of these new 
centers is a 15,000-sq.-ft. information 
office (above)—one of 123 in New 
York. Congress meanwhile last week 
anticipated the howls of constituents 
and began work on a clarified tax 
structure, aimed at exempting 30,000, 
000 of them from filing returns—but 
not from paying a tax—next year. 


like this: The government should decide 
promptly which arsenals, plants, and 
yards it wishes to retain for future emer 
gencies, together with machinery needed 
as a strategic reserve; contractors oper 
ating government-owned machines 
should have a chance to buy them with- 
in 60 days after the government releases 
them; if the contractor does not want 
them, the government must remove 
them within 60 days from the date of de- 
cision; the government shall choose from 
the machines not taken by contractors 
holding options the best with which to 
equip its own plants and also set aside 
a stock to avoid a future shortage; con- 
tractors shdlild be allowed to buy ma- 
chines before the government releases 


MACHINE TOOLS SAG TO PREWAR LEVELS 
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Output of machine tools has dropped 
by more than half since the war peak 
in December, 1942; plant building hit 
its top even before; and fewer new 
factorics each month need tooling. A 
monthly average of perhaps $30,000,- 


— 


000 is forecast for this year, implying 


a continuing decline to below $20, 
000,000 by the end of 1944, which 
would be close to 1939 average output. 
Reconversion needs for tools might be 
higher, longer-run postwar demand 
lower than that, but much depends on 
how surplus tools are disposed of. 


them, provided they stay on war produc- 
tion as long as required. 

The price would be 75% of the orig- 
inal purchase price minus 1°% a month 
during usage, total deductions not to ex- 
ceed 55%; the price for the machine 
tool to be “as is and where ts” and to 
be paid within 30 days. If a contractor 
no longer machine for war 
work and does not want to buy it, he 
could waive his purchase option and the 
government would have to remove the 
machine within 30 days. If a machine is 
after being offered to 
domestic buvers, established 
and colleges could buy it for $1 per ma 
chine or a foreign buver could purchase 
it at the scheduled prices. 

@ Prices in Line—Nachine tool builders 
surplus disposal task is so 
it it handled the 
simplest way: If a wants a ma 
rebuilt, he would make his own 
arrangements; no conditions would be 
attached to sales, such as commitments 
to scrap replaced 

Prices favored bv. the 

much 


needs a 


unsold 90 
schools 


believe the 
cnormous th must be 
buver 


chine 


machines. 

machine tool 
industry are pretty in line with 
those of their biggest customer, the au- 
tomobile industry. K. T. Keller, presi- 
dent of Chrysler Corp., suggested be- 
fore the ‘Truman recently 
that surplus machine tools be disposed 
of at the 1937 prices minus deprecia- 


tion (BW —Jan.1°44,p16). He would set 


committee 
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| minimum price, considerably above 
the scrap price, and would scrap ma- 
chines rather than sell below that level. 
War Dept. officials are known to favor a 
sliding price scale that dips to a mini- 
mum lower than anyone else has pro- 
posed, but DPC, one of the largest own- 
crs of government machines, balks at en- 
dorsement of such a scale. 

@ Other Ideas—V arious other plans have 
been set forth, too. George R. Shuman, 
vice-president of the Prussian Machinery 
Corp., Detroit used machine tool dealer, 
has tried to rally support for a program 
to sell surplus machines through estab 
lished new and used machinery dealers 
who are to be allowed a reasonable dis- 
count. He argues that this is the quick- 
est and best way of licking the problem 
One critic of the plan compares Schu- 
man with the man who wanted a 
shower bath but insisted that he get it 
under Niagara Falls. Roy Porter, Chi 
cago machine tool distributor, has advo- 
cated all surplus machines being re 
turned to the original manufacturer for 
rebuilding and resale through regular 
sales channels. Another plan calls for 
terming all government plants “arsen 
ils,” including equipment, setting them 
aside for use in the next war. 

e Against Freezing—There is a marked 
lack of enthusiasm, however, for any 
scheme that merely freezes surplus ma- 
chines without putting them to use. 


Incentive for Oj 


Subsidy of 35¢ a bbl. y 
apply to low-yield wells 
price increase is not granted 
90% of the crude oil output, 


After practically giving up it 
a 35¢-a-bbl. increase in the 
crude oil, the oil industry | 
week that OPA was willing to ; 
but only on production of stri 
and secondary recovery operat 
@ Paid as Subsidy—The incr 
may be paid through refiners 
sidy, at government expense, 
from funds of the Defens« 
Corp. without special action of ( 

According to OPA estimates 
increase will affect only 10° o1 
the total production and will « 
$50,000,000. Stripper wells ar 
dribblers, usually found in « 
‘Texas defines a stripper well a 
ducing four barrels of oil a di 
Secondary recovery includes re] 
of oil-bearing formations to b: 
a flow of oil after the nat 
been exhausted. 

e Vinson Will Decide—| he 
will be another chapter in the 
ter controversy between the P 
Administration for War, 
ported the industry’s demand f 
increase on all crude oil. 
which has held a flexible o1! pric 
means of selective increase 
22’43,p48). It will be 

nontic Stabilization Director | 
Vinson. 

Payment of the subsidy thr 
finers is designed to save admin 
troubles and expense. There ar 
producers, only 400 oil refiners 
@ Dismiss Exploration Plea—T hx 
expecte 


| } 


+ 


increase and subsidy are 
based upon a plan submitted to \ 
(BW—Feb.12°44,p5) by OPA 
PAW had declined to propose a 
sidy plan. OPA’s plan, apparent 
cides against a subsidy on wildcat or 
ploratory well 

The oil industry has been urging 
price increase in part on the grou 
5 are dwindling and 
exploration for new oil would be 
iged by a higher price. 

OPA reasons that manpower a! 
terials, rather than price, will be t! 
factors limiting exploration, beca 
companies generally are anxious 
large their production to meet ad\ 


S 


oil reserves 


demand. 

The industrv, however. will 1 
satishied with anything less than 
zontal increase. 

Its case, already widely publicizcs, 
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74 TQNS OF BACCAHCE 


Nearly 15,000 pounds of baggage go overseas with every Yank, 
to make him a better fighting man, and a safer fighting man. 


Stowed on board are his outfits of clothing, designed espe- 
cially for the particular tasks ahead of him; his weapons, the 
best in the world; drugs to guard his health and save his life; 
food to sustain and nourish him under any conditions; equip- 
ment to shelter and assist him in the field. Nothing is denied 
him that will increase his fighting chance. 


Norden Bombsights \ Multiply these tons of varied equipment by millions of men to 
Yeaes of experience in precision manufacturing | conceive the staggering procurement job involved, with its 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver >me . Ce 2. "he cneed ; 
the iaenons Macden Poabelghe—-one of the most tremendous volume of necessary figure work. T he speed and 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. accuracy essential to this and similar vital wartime figuring 
New figuring and accounting machines are also as ING tde P y ‘ H 
plaggandeiethe ieapenmietiorde denn Her, | tasks are being provided by thousands of Burroughs adding, 

| U. S. Government and other enterprises whose —/ calculating and accounting machines serving war industries, 


\ needs are approved by the War Production Board ° . 
government agencies and the armed services. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 


aii Bu rrou ghs 


194 0% FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE «+ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Oil and grease on your floors are booby-traps that make casualties 
of the soldiers of production, by causing slipping and falling acei- 


dents, inviting costly fires, and side-tracking vital manpower into 
non-productive cleaning labor. Rid your plant of these aids-to-the- 
Axis quickly, efficiently and economically by using SPEEDI-DRI— 
a white, granular substance, easily spread by hand, that absorbs all 
oil and grease, sets up an immediate non-skid surface, retards fire, 
and saves a lot of labor needed elsewhere. Write for free sample 
or demonstration. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT says: 


“We use SPEEDI-DRI in practically every plant,” writes A. W. Stevens, 

Maintenance Supervisor of Grumman Aircraft. “Maintenance crews 
use it to dry up leaks on oil hydraulic breakdowns. It makes their 
work sofer and cleaner.” 


SUPPLIERS 
Midwest and South 
REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Prompt Service from Warehouse Stocks in Leading Cities 


| 


was pointed up in last m 
Petroleum Engineer whic! 
Industry last year discov 
bbl. of new oil for every | 
(2) a total of 10,500 wildcat 
be needed to meet the | 

demand; (3) high-octane 

quired more crude oil t! 


wholesale commodity pri 
$1.97 bbl.; (5) cost of dri] 
was 14¢ a bbl., in 1944, 45 
As to the outlook for oil 
Oil Weekly estimates ther 
692 new wildcat wells this 
time record. 
@ Price and Discoveries—A] 


the industry argument that } 


| lates discoveries, OPA cit« 


| Mines’ figures to show that 


@ 29.4% 


now are higher than at an 


since 1929. Bureau of Min¢ 
averages, which take into a 
production, show these variat 
| prices over the past 15 year 


AAWwWye 


~ 


igured, in estimating the | 


e Earnings Cited—In any « 
| I 


price, that its selective incré 


creased the price of all crude « 


we of 2.5¢ a barrel. These 


creases were applied to about 


total national production, and 


aged about 13¢ a barrel. 
In answer to oil industry 


that basic prices were frozen 
OPA cites the favorable earnin; 
| of oil companies during the war 
pletion allowance,” through wh 
| well owner may get important 
tax exemptions, and wartime trans 


tion subsidies. 


gasoline; (4) a price consist 


Increase—OPA has « 
figures to show that the net ear 


} 
+} 


} 26 crude oil producing compat 


; ONIV 


] 


1941 


abo 


ones for which such figur 
ivailable—amounted to $23,7 
year, an increase of 29.4% 
Other tabulations show that t! 
ings of 21 fullv integrated « 
| having both production and mar} 
setups, figured after income tax 
about $430,504,000 average in 

riod 1936-39, and $622,041 


@ Depletion Allowance—The d 


allowance, granted in 


ving ; 


to producers of various kinds of n 


is more favorable to oil producers t 
any other group, OPA contends. An 
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F YOU PUNCHED a time 
| phen on going to bed, 
and again on arising, how 
many hours would your time 
card show? 


Authorities say that adults need daily 
at least eight hours of sleep or rest in 
bed—children need considerably more. 
This ts especially true in these strenuous 
wartime days. 


Refreshing sleep comes more easily 
when you slow down and relax before 
bedtime. Try to forget your worries. 
They result in tension that defeats 
sleep. Try to have your bedroom dark, 
quiet, well-ventilated. Bed clothing that 
weighs too heavily is an enemy of sleep. 
So is too much food, either solid or 


TO EMPLOYERS: This message may prove useful 
in helping your employees realize the importance 
of sufficient sleep as an essential aid to keeping 


boards. 


Sd ct 


liquid, just before bedtime. 

If you have difficulty getting to sleep, 
remember that complete relaxation is 
the next best thing. Relaxing physically 
means letting yourself “go limp all over?” 


It is the exact opposite of tenseness. 


You can teach yourself to relax. 
First, learn to recognize tenseness wher- 
ever it occurs in the body. Then, prac- 
tice letting the tense muscles go limp. 
Try it at odd moments during the day— 
it is the secret of conserving energy. 

Plenty of sound, undisturbed sleep is 
especially important to workers on a 
night shift. Someone —usually it will be 


| \ 


the wife or mother—must take responsi- 


bility for planning the night worker’s 
schedule on an orderly, regular basis. 
His bedroom should be away from fam- 


fit: On request, Metropolitan will send you en- 
larged copies for posting on plant or office bulletin 


ily activity. A screen between window 
and bed will help shut out light. Some 
night workers have found that they go 
to the job more refreshed if they take 
their hours of sleep just before their 


working hours, rather than just after. 


Healthy, normal 
sleep permits your 


heart, lungs, and other 


vital organs to “loaf” 
along. The body can then mend its 
worn-out tissues and build new ones 


Your full quota of sleep should give you 
the renewed energy tocarry you through 
the next day feeling well, working efft- 


ciently, and in good sfurits. 


COPYRIGHT 1944——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker ey 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


P4Glh A Facifva A BAGLE A EACIFA FA 


a) 


Agawam Bond 


A 50-YEAR FAVORITE 


Fifty years is a long time of contin- 
uous manufacture for a fine business 
paper, but in the case of EAGLE-A 
AGAWAM BOND it is only 
fraction of the life of the paper 
itself. 


During those fifty years, thousands 
of business executives and profes- 
sional men have tested and approved 
the durability and utility of this 
100% 
paper. 


And today, its brilliant appearance, 


cotton content permanent 


plus the light weight—Substance 11 
—offer additional value and prestige 
for important transactions and vital 


records. 


Also in the same group of 100% 
cotton content papers is Eagle-A 
Agawam Onion Skin, the lightest 


business papers, and 


of permanent 
Eagle-A Agawam Wedding Bristol, 


a top-quality announcement bristol. 


See your Printer, Lithographer or 


Engraver for full information. 


EAGLE-A 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN 
WRITING PAPER 
CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


BA EAGLE A EAGIE-A BAGLE-A EAGLE-A BAGLE-A BAGLEA 
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Wartime demand for big motor 
trucks—particularly for Army use—has 
brought an unprecedented change in 
production patterns (BW—Dec.18 
'43,p27). Four years ago, nearly $5 % 
of the trucks made in this country 
were light and medium. ‘The heavies, 
totaling fewer than 125,000 in 1940, 
were pretty much custom-built. 

The big models didn’t actually be- 
come production-line jobs in 1942 
and 1943, but output got up to a rate 


1940 Light 
First Quarter 96.018 
Second Quarter 
Vhird Quarter 
Fourth Quarter 


1941 

First Quarter 
Second Quarter 
Vhird Quarter 
Fourth Quarter 


1942 

First Quarter 
Second Quarter 
Vhird Quarter 
Fourth Quartet 
1943 

First Quarter 


Second Quarter 
Third Quarter 


Now It Can Be Told: Trucks and Truck Tractors 


better than double that 
Estimates for 1944, stre 
trucks for the Army more th 
indicate heavies actually on | 
duction line. New figures, n 
available by the War Pr 
Board, reveal the wartime 
production of trucks and tr 
tors (jeeps, military ambula: 
wheel-drive personnel carric 
cluded, but not half-tra 
mored cars): 


Medium Heavy 
71,018 33.612 
67,151 28,652 
48,497 26,280 
85,113 35,867 


94,807 43.143 
103,534 47,170 
630 


124,944 


wIyiD 


trwviw 


6,160 


67.095 


producer has a tax exemption on 27 


| of his gross production, im any one year, 


which may not exceed 50% of net in- 
come in that year. 
e Transit Subsidy—I'r: insportation sub- 
sidies have been designed to repay extra 
costs arising from the fact that normal 
channels, such as tanker movement from 
Gulf to Atlantic seaboard states, have 
been disrupted by the war. ‘The extra 
cost of the eastern movement, including 
the differential between rail tank car rates 
around $1.46 a barrel) and tanker rates 
around 50¢ a barrel), originally was es- 
nated as high as $365 000 000 a vear, 
actually has been running less than one- 
third that much. 
@ Special Subsidy—A special subsidy to 
induce West Texas oil to move into 
midcontinent refineries, which currently 
are estimated to have about 100,000 bbl. 
daily idle refining capacity, originally was 
limited to producers who were not in 
the excess-profits tax brackets. No West 
l'exas oil moved to ease this situation 
until this limitation was removed, by 
order of Vinson. 
e Effect on Refiners—OPA acknowledges 
that most price increases it has granted 
have been absorbed by the refiners. A no- 
table exception was in California. There, 
the 25¢ boost in heavy crude was accom- 
panied by a corresponding boost in prices 


of road oil, asphalt, and residual fuel oil. 


OPA figures that crude oi 
raised $17,000,000. and beca 
ucts from light crude were 
the general increase, the total in 
products amounted to $40, 

OPA argues that refiners, | 
their expanded volume, can aft 
sorb rather generous increases 
oil prices, when such increases are | 
sary in order to sustain a high | 
output. 

e@ Differ on Reserves—OPA eco! 
while pointing out that oil dri 
almost exactly followed the ami 
steel that has been made avail 
producers, have considered th« 
problem of the country’s oil reserve 
(BW—Feb.5'44,p9). 

Experts differ in estimating future « 
reserves. The industry’s general] 
cepted estimates show only 
proved reserves to last 13 or 14 years, 4 
present rates of consumption. Last vear, 
withdrawals exceeded new discoveri 
for the first time, according to the indus 
try’s calculations. 

Some experts believe, however, that 
oil in the ground will last the United 
States at least another 100 years They 
argue that there is no particularly alarm 
ing significance in the fact that with 
drawals in one year exceed new dir 
coveries—unless this trend should cor 
tinue for several years. 
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Wing-Collar Production Is Down 


JIME WAS when a man could frame his chin in one of 
those things, and—if he didn’t steal any horses, mark any 
aces, or get caught reading ‘the funnies’’—business would 
fock to him on the basis of dignity alone. 

But we don’t see many wing-collars these days. 

The old outward trappings of dignity-for-dignity’s-sake 
are going fast. And high time! For, with America at work, 
we have learned that dignity does not depend on appearance 
lone... but rather that true dignity lies in honest vitality 
and achievement. 


There are some heads of companies who pass up a vital 
publication like Puck-The Comic Weekly, when the adver- 
using department or the agency recommends it, because of 
a fancied lack of dignity. They refuse to look upon it as a 
place to present a sales-winning story about their advertised 
products. Maybe they do not know that Pond’s creams and 
powders, Lever Brothers soaps, R. J. Reynolds cigarettes and 
tobaccos, Pepsodent, Bendix Aviation, Hormel’s Spam, Col- 
gate Dental Cream, Gillette Razors, Corning Glass, Kleenex, 
Doubleday Doran books, Walter J. Black classics and many 
other important companies are regular advertisers. 


Actually there isn’t a more popular or better liked group 
of companions for any company’s advertising than Blondie 
ind Dagwood, Jiggs and Maggie, Skippy, Flash Gordon, 
Prince Valiant, Donald Duck, Tillie the Toiler, Toots and 


Casper, the Katzenjammer Kids...in fact the whole roster 
of Puck’s characters. These cartoon friends of America are 


ready to become yours too! 


When choosing a medium for carrying an advertising 
message —whether institutional or sales promotional—con- 
sider these facts: 


1... More people (men, women and children) read “the 
comics” than any other entertainment feature. 


2. . Visibility and readership are tops because Puck -The 
Comic Weekly accepts only one advertisement to a page. 


3... Puck produces results. The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company used a single color page in 1933. Year after year 
for the past ten, this advertiser has carried increased sched- 
ules. Today the company is one of the most consistent users 
of advertising in Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 
6,000,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast and is read by over 20,000,000 people 
—reaching men and women as well as the youth market. 
So sales-minded executives with an eye to the future should 
ask to see and carefully consider Puck's analysis of ‘Your 
Customers of Tomorrow,” a sound presentation chock-full 
of sales information. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 


A WARTIME RECORD that [ax Paradox 


means BETTER PEACETIME 
WAREHOUSING 


Supplying the army with Mobilifts 
has been a tremendous job—they 
have taken all we could produce 
and asked for more. But it has been 
a worthwhile job, too—for the army 
has praised our product—has used 
Mobilifts in army warehouses on 
every front. 

Now, we are able to again think 
about the needs of American indus- 
try. A limited number of Mobilifts 
are being made available for essen- 
tial use. Start planning to improve 
your peacetime material handling 
methods with the machine which 
has proved so effective in wartime 
transportation. 


SALES OFFICES: 
370 West 35th St., New York 1,N.Y. 
107 N.W. Walton St. Atianta, Ga. 
2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, il. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY » 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 


| had to be don The 


| tax avoidance as its object. That 


| @ No Test Formula—The 


‘ cib] + f ° 
nN it is almost impossible hack 


Treasury insists it wasn’ pte sd 
loophole anyhow, but it argucdimplus 4 
furiously until Congress 
the door on exemption-buyin, 


One of the minor ; 
plagued Congress when it 
together the 1943 tax bill 
ness of closing a looph« 
there Ihe loophole in th 
opportunity—cither real 
1 corporation to cut its ft 
by buying up another 
low income and a big 
base. 

e@ Treasury's Paradox—T hx 
worked itself into a parado: 
While insisting, for the re 
such loophole existed, the 
asked Congress for a retroact 
ment to the bill which not 
close the loophol to any tax] 
might get ideas in the future 
would upset any little t. mee 


schemes already paying oft 
annul 


rate O 
jowan 
cash \ 
can a 
¢ Mo 
con 1 
gone 
the bureau had intended to d that 
Treas 
big t , 
law. 
comp 
whic 
empt 
the v 
In 
taker 
been 
taxes 


the loophole 
Congress frowned on the 
ity principle, but agreed that s 


imendment authorizing 
Internal Revenue to 
credit resulting from a merger 


with the amendment is that it set 
test for determining whether 

was undertaken as a_ tay-ai 
scheme. Every competent 
executive considers tax aspects w! 
is planning a merger. If he doe 
soon turns his business over t 
sheriff. From an administrative st 


egitimate mergers from pure 

Experts think the supposed lo sales 
has been responsible for only a few | ait 
ness consolidations. In some cases, 1 will 
ger of two companies has resulted 
big tax saving—for example, the n 


smal 


walt 


| of a food processor and an ex-investment 


trust last summer (BW-—Sep.] 
pl05)—but almost always there 
been other advantages. li 
@ How Loophole Works—Theoretica!! (BV 
however, tax saving alone could | 
enough to throw two companies 
each other’s arms. If thev can combi 
their capital without losing their ex 
profits exemption, or if they can 1 
consolidated returns, the exem} 
base of a low income company may pt Le wat 
some of the other’s income out of 20n 
top bracket. pac 


th 


fake, for example, a company with Act 
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., income Of $1,000,000 and an excess- | 


"ofits tax credit of $100, 000. At 1943 
ates it will pay 81% excess-profits tax 
net “of postwar credit) on $900,000, 
ys 40° normal and surtax on $100,- 
00, giving a total tax bill of $769,000. 

If it had another $100,000 exemption 
by merging with another company, that 
pad no taxable income, it would pay 
61% on $800,000, plus 40% on $200,- 
00, which would make the total tax 
«728,000. 


eHow Gain Is Figured—Hence, the | 
extra exemption is worth $41,000 a | 


year as long as the company is subject to 
the excess-profits tax on $200,000 or 
more of its income. The coming boost 

» the excess-profits tax will increase 
his premium. 

If the low-income-big-exemption com- 
pany has a profit of its own, or if it has 
, small deficit, the arithmetic is compli- 
cated, but the principle is the same. 

To calculate what the acquisition of 
an additional exemption is worth theo- 
tically, the prosperous company can 
st up the amounts it expects to save as 
an annuity of a specified amount for a 
ecified number of years, discount this 
annuity to present value at the going 
rite of interest, make an appropriate al- 
lowance for risk, and come out with a 
cash value which will represent what it 
can afford to pay. 
¢Money-Maker Wary—The main rea- 
son money-making companies haven't 


gone in heavily for exemption-buying is | 
that most of them agree with the | 
Treasury’s interpretation of the present | 


law. There also is the fact that most 
companies think the excess-profits tax 
(which is the one that makes an ex- 
emption valuable) will be repealed when 
the war ends. 

In many of the mergers that have 
taken place lately, business men have 
been looking past the war and wartime 
taxes to the time when they will get 
back into civilian markets. A lot of 
mall and medium sized companies are 
going cheap now because they can’t get 


var work. After the war they probably | 


will be able to do a profitable business 
gain. Hence, they represent a good 
buy for a big company. 


WATER PACT SIGNED 


In the face of objection by California 
(BW—Feb.12’44,p29), Secretary of Inte- 
nor Harold L. Ickes has signed a con- 
tract to deliver to Arizona 2,800,000 
acre-feet annually of Colorado River 
water from the. Boulder Dam reservoir. 

Ickes asserted that the contract does 
not obligate the U. S. to deliver any 
water to Arizona not available to An- 
zona under the Colorado River Com- 
- and the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act 
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“Why Can’t We Get Our Quarterly 
Government Reports 


Out ON TIME? 


fiat * 
fe, y 


(He Can...if he adopts a Todd Payroll System) 


Are you having difficulty keeping | CUSTOMERS’ COMMENTS: 

payroll records up to date...filing “This permits an efficiency and saving 
. , cr, - ‘ > 

Government reports promptly...satis- in time of approximately 75° as compared 

f seo Vln anh tn Inspector's to our former system used with about 300 

ying the Wage an our inspector employees. Quarterly governmental re- 

demands for information? If you are, ports are made quickly with a minimum 


here’s assistance for you—a Todd of — wpe ngp med fear of penalties for 
‘ ; violations or tardiness. 

Pay roll Sy remy : Standard Laundry & Linen Supply Co., Inc. 

This method gives you all the facts Kansas City, Mo. 


that 7 Government agencies require, © “Inasmuch as your systems are flexible, 
as a by-product of your original post- they should answer the problems of any 
ings, whether you pay employees by ©™P4ny, large or small.” 
check or cash. You save well over "Efe Peete 
50% of the posting time because one 
operation by hand, instead of three, 
produces payroll sheet, earnings 
record and employee’s statement. 
These results have been obtained 
by large and small business organiza- 
tions without a large investment for 
equipment. Read some of their com- 
ments in the accompanying column. 
Then mail coupon for free booklet. 


= 2 or nee aes keen 
THE TODD CO., 
INC. = ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


We'd like to have a copy of “Payroll 
Problems We May Help You Solve.” 


Company. 


Address. 


City. 
ROCHESTER WEY NEW YORK = 
By 
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To Insure Crops? 


Proposals range from full 
protection at government's cost 
to adequate premium payments 
by the nation’s farmers. 


Congress wrote finis to 
crop insurance last summer (BW-—Jul. 
24'43,p65), legislators and administra- 
tors have sought to resurrect the plan 
@ Several Proposals—Bills now in the 
Hiouse propose to insure basic and non- 
basic crops, variously with (1) premiums 
adequate to pay all indemnities, (2) half 
the premiums payable by the govern- 
ment, or (3) no premiums at all 

Some War Food Administration ofh- 
cials would insure only war crops and 
charge no premiums, on the theory that 
this would reduce administration ex- 
penses. Farmers would be protected 
against “unavoidable loss” of their pro- 
duction investment—from insect, dis- 
case, and weather damage. 

Production investment would include 

the average cost of preparing the land, 
of labor, seed, planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting, and hauling to market, and of 
fertilizer and irrigation where used. 
@ Some Extras, Maybe—A generous Fed- 
eral Crop insurance Corp. might con- 
ceivably include a little something for 
taxes and the use value of the land. 


| vcr since 


War crops would include soybeans, 
peanuts, dry beans, dry peas, Irish pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, flax, and hemp. 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida and Rep. 
Harry R. Sheppard of California would 
add citrus fruits and citrus trees. 

Government liability on the basis of 

current acreage, farm value, and cost of 
production of the specified war crops 
would approximate $500,000,000 this 
year. Tied in with production goal, 
price support, and conservation pro- 
grams, the combined effect would be 
farm income assurance. 
@ Would Limit Costs—Administration 
costs on the basic crops (wheat, cotton, 
field corn, and tobacco) and on war 
crops would be limited to $25,000,000 
a year by Rep. Hampton P. Fulmer of 
South Carolina in his bill to indemnify 
producers for 75% of their production 
investment. 

The potent Fulmer bill (favored by 
WEA officials) would insure the war 
crops at no premium cost to producers 
but would require farmers to pay half 
the premiums on the basic crop. 

@ Average of $14—Most conservative of 
the current bills is that of Rep. Clarence 
Cannon of Missouri, who would require 
a self-sustaining premium payment basis. 

Administrative cost of insuring wheat 
during the last five years and of cotton 
during the last two averaged $6,000,090 
to $7,000,000 a year. The total of about 
$32,000,000 for the period averaged $14 
per farm insured. 


ARMED “REEFERS” 


American troops in England are lim- 
bering up armed refrigerator trailer- 
trucks that will be the pack horses of 
supply when invasion forces advance 
in Europe. In actual operation, they'll 


32 


carry to embattled units everything 
from frozen meats and vegetables to 
blood plasma. These G.I. carriers, 
equipped with gas-powered compres- 
sors, are basically the same as the re- 
frigerated trucks that daily ply Ameri- 
can highways with perishables. 


Premiums collected by th 
Crop Insurance Corp. totaled 
$50,000,000 during the five-y« 
whereas indemnities totaled n 
$75,000,000. ‘Total loss (defix 
demnities over premiums, plus 
trative cost) was nearly $60,00' 

e Farmers Were Smart—FCI( 
attribute much of the heavy in 
loss to farmers’ ability to fore: 
own crop yields on the basis of 
moisture. In years of sufficient n 
the farmers didn’t buy any insu 

To beat this in-and-out gamc 
wrote three-year instead of o 
wheat policies for 1943-45, but ¢ 
knocked the whole thing out. 

The heavy administrative cost 
tributed to lack of experience in |' 
when the average cost was about $27 
per farm insured. By 1943, the cost wa 
worked down to an average of $11.5 
@ Could Be Cut—Now it’s thought 
if no premiums are collected and nx 
is paid out only to indemnify the 
of production, the administrativ: 
per farm could be slashed at least half 


What's ina Name? 


Plenty, finds new owner 
of Stevens Hotel with discovery 


that name was sold separately 


to someone else. 


Newest obstacle in the path of Chi- 

cago’s Stevens Hotel is a suit filed by 
Conrad N. Hilton, Los Angeles, to pre- 
vent the present owners, the Avenue 
Hotel Corp., from using the name 
“Stevens.” 
@ He Owns the Charter—Hilton, who 
owns several hotels in the West, South 
west, and New York City, bought the 
charter of the Stevens Hotel Corp. 
former owner of the building, in Janv- 
ary, 1943, about the time the War 
Dept. purchased the hotel for use as a 
technical training school for the Army 
Air Forces (BW—Jan.2’43,p18). 

Last week he filed an injunction sut 
in the U.S. District Court in Chicago 
after the Avenue Hotel Corp. turned 
down his offer to sell the right to use 
the name “Stevens.” 

e Without a Hotel—In opposing the 
suit, the Avenue Hotel Corp. 1s ex 
pected to claim that use of the name 
will not constitute unfair competition, 
since the Stevens Hotel Corp. is not 
now operating any hotel in Chicago; 
that when Hilton bought the corpora 
tion’s charter, the corporation already 
had sold the building to the Army and 
hence it did not own a hotel; that be 
cause of the wording of the Stevens 
advertising (“the world’s largest’’), the 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


“MR. KNOW-IT-ALL...”’ 


Eyl, 


hand man 
to management 


“Mr. Know-it-all” is the Graph-A-Matic signalling 
system, an exclusive feature of the Kardex Method 
of Administrative Control that shows you a con- 
tinuous “moving picture” of the progress of your 
business, right at your desk! 

Graph-A-Matic does this by bringing graphic 
control to record keeping, presenting current facts 
in relation to one another. Any possible danger 
spots are automatically highlighted. At a glance you 
see where and when executive action is needed. 

In inventory control for instance, Graph-A- 
Matic warns management which items are out of 
relationship to current requirements. Graph-A- 
Matic control helps to solve problems of man- 
power utilization—spots non-usage of machines 
that could be scheduled for greater output—facil- 
itates the building of profitable sales programs for 
selective post-war markets. And in operating costs 
this system saves as much as 50 percent! 

WE OFFER to responsible executives in 
“Graph-A-Matic Management Control” a detailed 
study of the record control systems currently used 
by 136 of America’s best-known business institu- 
tions. A copy of this new 74-page brochure will 
be sent in response to personal requests by wire, 
letter or phone to any Remington Rand branch 
office. One of our Systems and Methods Tech- 
nicians will gladly show you how these success- 
ful methods can be applied to your needs. 


IT’S NOT 
YOUR 
GLASSES, 
MISTER 


BANISH 


ANNOYING BLINK 
WITH THE 


na 2 


Blinking and flickering of dead fluorescent lamps can become a 
great source of irritation to busy war workers. Such undesirable 
lighting conditions retard production, result in poor workmanship 
and increase spoilage. To banish annoying blink immediately and 
positively, General Electric offers its popular line of G-E Watch 
Dog Fluorescent Starters. 


For 40-watt Lamps 


When a lamp reaches the end of its useful life, blinking and 
flickering start but the Watch Dog stops ’em cold! This manual 
reset starter cuts itself out of the circuit by eliminating all flow of 
current. And that’s not all—dead lamps are prevented from being 
started needlessly, current is saved, ballast is safeguarded and 
starter life is prolonged. In short, maintenance time is substantially 
decreased. 


Do you want to know how to use fluorescent acces- 
sories for best lighting results? Write for the new 
G-E Fluorescent Accessories Catalog. Send your 
request to Section Q246-102, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


~ 
s 


GENERAL ‘% ELECTRIC 


~~ 


| name attaches to the building ra, 
than to the management; and + iat 4, 
| goodwill enjoyed by the hotel jas y, 
| connection with the Stevens fam; 
| which controlled the Stevens Ho ‘el ¢ 
This company built and oper:‘ed th. 
| hotel, but was reorganized unc: 
| federal bankruptcy laws into the s+ 
Hotel Corp., which had no con 
with the founders. 
e Bought by Contractor—Princip.! oy. 
| er of the Avenue Hotel Corp. is Stephen 
A. Healy, one of the contractors wh 
| built the Chicago subway. Whin the 
Army auctioned the hotel last Septem. 
ber, the highest bid was in the n 


neo gi 


13°43, 


32). 


Immediately afterward the Avenue 
| Hotel Corp. was formed; Kirkeby, a 
| president, was charged with the job of 
reopening the hotel within 60 days 
When final payments were made to the 
Army, it was revealed that Healy had 
bought Kirkeby’s 15% interest. 


‘Car Market Rosy 


Chevrolet study expects 
postwar sales to be prodigious. 
Optimism is based on backlog of 

| savings and need for autos. 


Chevrolet Motor Division of Gen 
eral Motors Corp. has completed Dos 
study on postwar markets, with the Put 
conclusion that they will be prodigiou 
and last a long time. Dod 
| e Cars on Road Decline—The com- Jqual 
pany’s studies indicate that by July ever 
next year, unless auto production re- #jinto 
sumes in the meantime, the number Dod; 
of cars on the road will be the same as Ry, | 
in July, 1930—between 21,150,000 and Bate 


21,300,000. This compares with about HR rran. 
23,000,000 cars today, and 27,700,011 Bog p 
when Pearl Harbor was attacked. stop 
The estimates indicate that if man- Dod 
ufacturing is resumed in 1945, it will * | 
be at least July, 1949, before U. S car gBtrO" 
| population is restored to 1941 levels a 
@ Savings Mount Up—William E. Ilo! cca 
ler, sales manager, offered a number equi 
of reasons to back up his belief that Call 
there would be huge and steady demand fas c 


to augment the number of cars on the 
road. Up to last November, savings otf 
Americans approximated $64,000,000- 
000, according to Holler, who predict: d 
that by the end of this year the tot 
would reach $100,000,000,000. 

More than half of American fami! 
are now in the $2,000-and-over vearl 
income bracket, he stated. Month 
employment during 1943 averaged 5- 
500,000 workers, compared with +46, 
000,000 in 1940. 
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Dodge Transmissioneers 
Put ALL the Power to Work 


Dodge Transmissioneering service available through 
qualified and experienced Dodge Transmissioneers in 

ily JRevery important industrial center puts all the power 

nm re #Rinto the job with “The Right Drive for Every Job.” 
unber Dodge Transmissioneers know how to insure continu- 
“1° * Bfous low cost operation, increase production and elimi- 
y me nate production delays through application of modern 
“ern transmissioneering practice which starts with a study 
"'* B—of practical production engineering requirements and 


stops with “The Right Drive for Every Job.” 
Inan- 
_ yi) Dodge Transmissioneers provide drives assembled 


S car ftom standardized, precision-made parts which in 
many cases means quick solution of drive problems 
because of the immediate availability of the necessary 
equipment from local stock. 


Call your local Dodge Transmissioneer—his service is 
as close as your telephone. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana. U. S. A. 


I} 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


nanta THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY 


Dolg- Manufacturing Corporation 


Peck of Trouble 


Potato carryover in the 


spring may throw CCC for loss 
of over $20,000,000. Officials 
rush buying orders. 


Orders to buy potatoes at support 
prices have been rushed to its northern 
representatives by the War Food Ad- 
ministration in an effort to stem a fur- 
ther price decline that would cost the 
federal agency upwards of $20,000,000. 
© Markets Overloaded—Officials haven’t 
decided what they will do with the 
spuds, since many terminal markets al- 
ready are overloaded. One proposal is 
to dump the potatoes on starch facto- 
ries, but this would provide outlets for 
only limited quantities. 

What's really wanted is for consum- 

ers to increase purchases so as to clear 
surplus market stocks of old crop pota- 
toes before the heavy late winter and 
spring run of new potatoes gets under 
way from the South. 
a Shipments Decline—The old potatoes 
are the remainder of the record crop pro- 
duced in northern states last fall, 2 
the Commodity Credit Corp. offered to 
support prices to growers on a rising 
scale through April, 1944. 

The movement of old potatoes was 
at a record high through November, but 
then fell behind in the succeeding 
months. Currently the schedule of ship- 
ments based upon Jan. | stocks is 1,100 
carloads a day. Actual shipments haye 
been only 800 carloads a day. 

e Holding Out?—Officials alleged that 
growers and shippers were holding out 
for higher prices. Northern owners re- 


plied they were filling all orders. Prices 
currently are below floors (typically, 
$2.10 per 100 Ib. on U. S. No. 1 Maine 
and Idaho potatoes). 

The floors on Maine and Idaho stock 
remain at $2.10 in March and April, 
but the ceilings go on up to $2.75 in 
June. Northern owners figured they 
had nothing to lose, unless CCC 
welched on its commitment. 

Government estimates showed 90,- 
000,000 bu. of old potatoes remaining 
for shipment after Jan. 1, as compared 
with 58,000,000 bu. on that date last 
year. Shippers say the late crop was over- 
estimated; moreover, that much of the 
crop was poor quality, fit only for starch. 
@ Acreage Increases—But all are agreed 
that a lot of old potatoes are still to be 
shipped, with prospect of a continuing 
pileup toward the end of the season in 
late April running against increasing 
shipments of new potatoes from the 
South. 

Southern growers report larger acre- 
ages of new potatoes planted or to be 
planted this year, the increases ranging 
as high as 30% more acreage this year 
than last in the Gulf states. Reason for 
the increase is the high price of potatoes 
last spring. 

e They Want a _ Program—Shippers 
urged WFA last month to inaugurate a 
nation-wide educational program em- 
phasizing the nutritional value of pota- 
toes, and to get the cooperation of hotels 
and restaurants in increasing the size of 
portions and the variety of potato dishes 

They recommended a federal buy 
ing program to divert low-grade stock 
to flour and starch factories. Largest re- 
maining supplies of old potatoes are in 
Maine (37,000 carloads for shipment 
after Jan. 1, as compared with 30,468 
cars on that date last year) and Idaho 


At Hamilton, Ga., 


36 


kudzu is harvested and loaded mechamically with an altalfa 
pickup cutter specially fitted to handle the plant's thick-stemmed vines. 


, each year and make a financial success.” 


(20,000 cars compared with 1), 
last year). 

© Big Holdover—North Dakota 
000 cars for shipment after Jan 
pared with 6,994 cars a yea 
Minnesota 12,000 cars again 
cars last year. The Jan. 1 tota 
late-producing states was 115, i 
loads, as against less than 78,000 a y¢q, 
earlier. 


Cash on the Vine 


Experiments in Georgia indi. 
cate that kudzu, once ignored 
as a nuisance plant, may have 
a place in the South’s economy, 


An oriental legume known as kudzu, 
until recent years called “porch vine, 
and generally regarded by farmers a 
a nuisance, is making a strong bid for 
a place in the economy of the South 
as a cash crop. 

@ Soil Erosion Aid—Brought to the U.§ 
in 1876, the plant (a perennial) has been 
used in the South since 1895, primarily 
in small plantings tor checking soi 
erosion, for grazing, and for dried hay 

Now, after four years’ experimenting 
on his 25,000-acre farm at Hamilton, 
near Columbus, Ga., Cason J. Callaway, 
retired president of "Callaway Mills, La 
Grange, Ga., is advocating the planting 
of kudzu in the south as a commercial 
crop for poultry and livestock feed, and 
as an all-round soil-rebuilding plant 
@ Farm Crusader—For 20 years, Calla- 
way has been denouncing the exclusive 
growing of rotating crops such as cotton, 
com, sweet potatoes, peanuts, and to 
bacco, which make up about 95% of 
Georgia’s cash crops. He branded them 
soil-depleting crops, “taking everything 
out of the soil and putting nothing 
back.” 

Callaway’s thesis: “Such crops have 
to be planted every year, and I know of 
no business where you can start over 


* Dehydrating Plan—In 1940, to prove 
his point, Callaway put 700 of his 2,500 
cultivated acres in kudzu, with the idea 
of dehydrating it by western methods 
for dehydrating alfalfa. 

In the late summer of 1943, Callaway 
harvested his first kudzu. At least three 
years are required before productivits 
After dehydration in a machine that cost 
Callaway $75,000, the crop yielded 250 
tons of kudzu meal. This year he ex- 
pects to get 1,500 tons of meal; eventu- 
ally 2,500. 

Four or five kudzu dehydrating ma- 
chines, Callaway says, would make 
Georgia selt-sufficient on poultry feed. 
Kudzu meal, mixed with salt, pepper, 
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he shape of things to come 


- are now new miracle drugs 
to help relieve many of the ills of 
humankind. 

When will these new drugs be 
available for general use? Probably 
won after they have finished their 
work at the front. Does this mean 


all the new things will put in an 
appearance immediately the war 
ends? Not necessarily. It will take 
lime to shift the gears of industry 
from war to peace. The change from 
the familiar to the new and spec- 
tacular will, in the main, be gradual 


evolution, rather than revolution. 

To the manufacturer interested in 
post-war markets, the vast centers 
of population, such as Philadelphia, 
offer the surest way of developing 
post-war buying habits. Philadel- 
phia is in reality a wonderful market 
for the company that understands 
and capitalizes its possibilities. It 
is the nation’s third largest market. 
Four out of five of its homes are 
reached by one newspaper. 

That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, It goes home 


in the city of homes. Its circulation 
is in excess of 600,000, the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. It is the leading Phila- 
delphia newspaper has been the 
leader for 39 consecutive years, 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 


THE SMITH SHOP... from the humorous Elliott 
catalogue of 1888. 


One of the Jfost AP mazing 
GImerican Business Stories 
Over Fold/ 


Send for Your FREE Copy of 


THE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON 


er “dnascrewing the Inscrutable” 


+) fo 


Send for your FREE Copy of The Story of a 
Father and Son or ‘‘Unscrewing the In- 
scrutable."’ 


This is the story 


THE ABT wr A ATE 2 KON 
that tops all stories we mh x 
of American “‘know Pees Lr] 
how."” You'll get a i ae 
° : ’ -, a” 
big lift out of every rs Py; 
word of it. < 


LEARN ABOUT 
“An Invention 
That Will Last For- 
ever’’ — the secret of 
the steering mecha- 
nism On your auto- 
mobile. “The First 
Machine That Ever Tied A Knot’’ — and see 
how a square knot was tied in a new way. 
“The Invention of the Low-Wheeled Trot- 
ting Sulky"* — and what it did in 1895 for 
“‘Nancy Hanks"’, the famous trotting mare. 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this human ac- 
count of two great inventors. Besides, you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


The Story of a Father and Son or “‘Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable’’ was written to advertise 
the Elliott Typewriteable System of Address- 
ing — but it’s unique, unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. It is the inside story of in- 
ventive genius at work,— 208 patents 
awarded in the last 70 years to father and son. 
Read what a few of the thousands of enthu- 
siastic business executives have voluntarily 
said about it: ‘First advertising booklet I 
ever read clear through from beginning to 
end.""—"‘A fascinating story very humanly 
told.""—**Best thing I've read for eight 
years.""-—''One of the most interesting and 
informative booklets I have ever seen.” 


Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful eee by 
writing on your business letterhead to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 151 Albany 
St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


| it has a long harvestin 
| June to late August; it has a wide cli- 


| its fleshy roots, several inches in diam- 


| eter and often 20 ft. deep, open up and 
| help to restore the soil, and lower the 


| quired; kudzu seed cost is higher than 


ocean 
But 0 
which 
sour 

of M 


| Interested in every phase of kudzu’s development, Cason ]. Callaway watches 


while workers process his first big crop in a $75,000 dehydrator he developed, Th 

a string 

| that | 
| butter, and leaves of spinach, makes a counties. The national acreage wa PO 


first-rate soup base for human consump- 
tion, he claims. 
© Cost and Return—Callaway’s figures on 
| cost and return, based on soil-depleted 
Georgia farm land, indicate that kudzu 
nets between $25 and $35 an acre. He 
thinks the figures would apply to other 
southern states. 

Callaway estimates the cost of worked- 
out land at $12 to $15 an acre; prepara- 
tion, planting, and fertilizing at $18 to 
$25 an acre. Cost of fertilizing and car- 
ing for the crop for three years, until the 
first crop comes in, another $10 an acre. 
lhis makes the total cost $40 to $50 an 

| acre, depending on conditions. 

| Except for gathering the crop, the 
| 

} 

| 


200,000 acres. Georgia’s goal is 1,000, 
000 acres by 1950. Incentive for next 
year: the Agricultural Adjustment Ad¢- 
ministration will pay $6 for every acre 
planted in kudzu. 

Inspired by Callaway’s demonstra. 
tions, the Georgia Kudzu Club was or- 
ganized late last summer with Channing 
Cope, manager of the Georgia Powe: 
Co.’s agriculture division, as president 
It now has 6,000 members. 


OHIO EYES POSTWAR ERA 


Ohio is one of the states which has 
tabulated basic information about its 
natural and man-made resources for the 
benefit of postwar industries. Coinc- 
dent with a two-day meeting in Colum- 
bus of a newly organized National Fore: 
cast Council, Ohio recently published 
a volume of such information, and sent 
7,500 copies to prospective postwar 
industrial builders. 

Its 211 pages include 51 statistical 
maps. They indicate, by counties, dis- 
tribution of water resources, electric 
power, forests, various agricultural prod 
ucts, petroleum, gas pipelines, clays, 
sand, coal, transportation, housing, 
parks, and lakes. 

The maps are fortified with numerous 
tables, based on 1943 data, except that 
some labor tabulations were dated back 
to 1940, as representing a more normal 
year. 

Data was gathered by dozens of sub 
committees and consultants, and the 
project was directed by a state commis 


only cost after the first three years is 
fertilizing, at $5 to $7.50 an acre. 

From his experiments with kudzu, 
Callaway found: 

Advantages: It is not seriously af- 
fected by seasonal droughts; it is not 
susceptible to common plant diseases; 
season, early 


matic range (about the same as cotton); 


water table. 

Disadvantages: First crop of kudzu 
does not mature for three years; 
strengthened harvesting machinery is re- 


seed cost of other crops but is offset 
by the fact that it lives perennially on 
the same soil; the capital investment re- 
quired for dehydrating plant. 


© Georgia’s Goal—Last year 50,000 acres sion headed by H. H. Hampton, a vice- 
of kudzu were growing in 117 Georgia president of Nickel Plate railroad. n 
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Dam Shows Off 


Water from Fort Peck frees 
warships stranded in Missouri 
2,000 miles below. Irrigationists 
fight diversion. 


Because of low stage in the Missouri 
River, cight Navy LST’s were stranded 
in the vards of the Darby Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. Two thousand miles above, 
u.§. Army engineers cracked the valves 
in Fort Peck Dam, and from its 10,- 
000,000-acre-foot reservoir, they poured 
an artificial flood into the Missouri. 
¢ Flooded Out—It took a month for the 
food to reach Kaw Point where the 
ocean-going landing ships were held. 
But once it arrived, it provided a crest 
which floated the LST’s down the Mis- 
wuri and the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The engineering feat was a wartime 
string in the bow of those who insist 
that the waters of Fort Peck be reserved 
primarily for flood control and naviga- 


tion uses (BW—Noy.20'43,p30 Then 
opponents are fighting an uphill battle 
to divert some of the water into irriga 
tion of arid lands in the basin of the 
upper Missouri. 

@ They Spied a Clause—The irrigation 
advocates are concerned about 
they have spotted in the rivers and har 
bors bill pending before the House, and 
are planning a fight. 

Ihe clause would authorize the engi 
neers to spend $6,090,000 completing 
the projected 300 miles of nine-foot 
channel in the Missouri between St. 
Louis and Sioux City, and would direct 
them to provide a constant flow of 
32,000 cu. ft. a second from Fort Peck 
to maintain proper channel depth. 

Irrigationists react to this as a bull to 

a red flag. They view such a flow in 
terms of losing every second enough 
water to irrigate almost an acre of semi- 
arid land. 
e Generator Operating—There is no pro- 
vision now for use of Fort Peck water 
for irrigation purposes. ‘The dam oper- 
ates a 35,000-kw. power generator, the 
output of which is leased by the govern- 
ment to the Montana Power Co. 


a clause 


Corn Germ Tried 


Sardik introduces a soup 
embodying ingredient found by 
National Research Council to 
rival beef in protein value. 


Corn germ—analagous to wheat germ 
—IS coming into production as human 
food this year for the first time. ‘The 
National Research Council has asked 
that the food be used as widely as pos 
sible. ‘The reason: Corn germ has about 
the nutritive value of beef, is far cheaper, 
and can be turned out by the millions 
of pounds. First to heed the Research 
Council is Sardik Corp. of New York, a 
leader in the dehydrating field, which 
brought out a new soup using corm germ 
late last month. 

e Yellow Nugget—Americans know corm 
germ as the small yellow nugget which 
often comes out of the corn kernel, as 
they eat corn on the cob. This nugget 
contains so much oil that it turns rancid 
readily, and for this reason is removed 


BOMBERS, AND ADVANCING RUSSIANS, | 
THREATEN HITLER’S OIL SUPPLIES 
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Newest dread of the Nazis is that the 
Allies will succeed in drying up Hit- 
ler's precarious oil supplies and so 
immobilize the Wehrmacht. In the 
East, the Russians are less than 100 
niles from Rumania where, in the 
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Ploesti fields north of Bucharest, the 
Axis gets nearly one-third of its oil 
from the greatest natural petroleum 


field in Europe. Polish production, 
never large, has declined under Nazi 
control but still provides convenient 


Ger- 


oil 


supplies for the eastern front. 
many’s only important natural 
field is between Hamburg and Han- 
over; it has already been bombed—as 
have the great synthetic plants near 
Berlin and along the Rhine. 


Redueg Costly Replacements with 


B-H BLACK ROCKWOOL 
——_—em 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


Economies in fuel and lower production costs will take on added mean- 
ing in the post-war era. That's why the added savings you get from 
B-H insulations are doubly important—and you can measure these 
added savings by the extra years B-H installations remain in efficient 


service. 

Whether in the form of 
blocks, blankets, or cement, 
the basis of all B-H insulation 
is a special black rockwool. It 
“stays put” because it is physi- 
cally and chemically stable. Ie 
is moisture-resistant. It will 
stand up under extreme service 
conditions. It has unusually low 
thermal conductivity. 

Whatever your insulating 
problem, it will pay you to con- 
sult Baldwin-Hill, because B-H 
insulations do a better job — 
more economically. 

Baldwin-Hill Co., 550 Klagg 
Ave., Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
Plants in Trenton, N. J., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Huntington, Ind. 


a 


MONO-BLOCK 


The standard industrial boiler illus- 
trated is being covered with Mono- 
block—a typical B-H product offering 
many worthwhile insulating advan- 
tages. 
HIGH TEMPERATURE PERFORMANCE 
Effective up to 1700° F. 
MOISTURE RESISTANCE 
Will not disintegrate when ex- 
posed to humid conditions. 
LOW CONDUCTIVITY 
Fibres are felted into inter- 
woven layers by an exclusive, 
patented process. 
EASY TO INSTALL 
Sufficiently rigid to support its 
own weight but absorbs surface 
irregularities. 
Write for our new bulletin on 
Mono-block. 


Baldwin-Hill 


’ cOMPAN Y 


HEAT & COLD INSULATIONS 


| from most U.S. corn meal an 
| It winds up in animal feed 
amounts, in spite of its high f 
To save this germ—which 
sprouted corn plant—the VioB 
of Monticello, Ill., has learne 
extract the corn oil, leaving 
white powder which keeps for 
riods and mixes with a number 
@ Equals Beef Protein—The | 
of Illinois has been checking the nyt 
tive value of the defatted corn gen 
in the hope that it may mean now c 
to Corn Belt farmers. Dr. H. HH. \y 
chell, protein expert at the universit 
has told the National Research Counc 
| that corn germ is the only America 
plant food he has studied which con, 
up to beef in protein nourishment 
Mitchell's report prompted plant ex. 
pansion by the VioBin Corp., which j 
turning out the new food in in Ising 
quantities. 
| @ Sardik’s Windfall—Taking cognizance 
of this production, the Nations! R 
search Council has asked the U-S. ty 
use both of these germs as widely as po 
sible, in addition to soy, peanuts, and 
yeast. To Sardik Corp., a dominant fa 
tor in tomato dehydration, the resear 
council recommendation was a windfal! 
Experimenting with the suggested 
foods, the company hit upon a pea-so 
soup using important amounts of bot! 
corn and wheat germ, which has had a 
warm reception (95% of those who sam 
pled it have liked it). 
e Includes Yeast—The new soup, which 
| also includes yeast, is practically tailored 
| to the research council’s nutritional 
| scoresheet, is relatively cheap, keeps for 
years, and, most important, seems to 
please the American palate. It is being 
given intensive trial in hospitals and in 
stitutions in Baltimore and Boston pre 
| paratory to being launched to the retail 
trade in the fall. 
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ENRICHED CORNDODGER 


It’s a debated point of etiquette in 
the South whether cornbread—cor- 
dodger to the southerner—should be 
dunked intact or crumbled in the pot 
licker. But whether it’s dunked or crum- 
bled, it will be enriched with added 
vitamins and minerals—in South Caro- 
lina at least, for a new statute in thiat 
state makes enrichment of corn meal 
and corn products mandatory. 

South Carolina, first state to require 
enrichment of all flour, permits bakers 
to use different ways of enriching bread 
if desired. Now all bakers’ bread must 
be enriched under the law which has 
been amended to include all yeast 
raised bread products, with the excep- 
tion of biscuits and crackers, and to in- 
clude nonyeast-raised products, such as 


| doughnuts, crullers, and fried cakes. 
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Working on war production? You see high- 
speed machining at its best, when you're 
working with Mazlo Magnesium bar stock. It 
machines at high speeds, accurately, taking 
a fine finish. Usually, only the limitations of 
the machines themselves determine how fast 
parts like these can be turned out. 

American Magnesium engineers are expert 
on what it takes to get top production from 
screw machines—tools and tool shapes, speeds, 
feeds and the like. They'll gladly counsel with 
you on such problems. Or, if your equipment 
is overloaded, it is quite possible that American 
Magnesium can fit some of these jobs into 


MAGNESIUM 


RPOTRAT 


Sa @ 


Saree CORPOR 


crew Machines 


their screw machine department's schedule. 

And to those designers who are wondering 
how to employ magnesium to gain a maximum 
reduction in weight, American Magnesium’s 
engineers likewise offer their services. Cer- 
tainly, many wartime products can be made 
to perform better by a judicious use of light- 
weight Mazlo Magnesium Products; sand, per- 
manent mold and die castings, forgings, screw 
machine products, shapes or sheet. 

For any assistance on the use of magne- 
sium, write Aluminum Company of America, 
Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products, 
1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Excelsior’s Rebirth 


After two decades of stiff 
competition with substitutes, the 
industry is snapping back under 
wartime shipping demands. 


After experiencing a temporary slump 

during the industrial conversion from 
civilian to military production, manu- 
facturers of excelsior now find they can 
sell all they can make, so great is the 
need for this string-like wooden mate- 
rial to protect war goods that must be 
securely packed in wooden boxes for 
shipment thousands of miles to the far- 
flung battlefronts. 
e Fluctuating Curve—The industrial 
curve of the industry and the temper- 
ature of the manufacturer have been 
fluctuating since the World War, for 
each time the industry finds a new de- 
mand for its product, substitute mate- 
rials are brought forward to dull the de- 
mand in other quarters. 

In the early twenties, the price of 
cotton became so low that mattress 
manufacturers refused to use excelsior 
in cheap mattresses and used cotton in- 
stead. ‘This meant a loss of about 40% 

business that never was regained. A 

few years later the paper carton began 
to replace wooden boxes, and since the 
carton was made to fit the material to 
be boxed, no excelsior was needed. 
e Brisk Revival—lhen paper excelsior 
appeared and offered new competition. 
Several years ago the industry lost all 
the egg-case cushion business, and un- 
der pressure of attrition of that type, a 
number of excelsior plants were forced 
to the wall. ‘Today, however, under the 
stimulus of new demand created by 
wartime shipping conditions, the in- 
dustry is enjoying a brisk revival. 

The excelsior business always has 

been highly competitive. In 1909, there 
were 109 establishments in the coun- 
try; by 1939 the number had declined 
to 53, with only about 1,000 wage 
earners employed in the factories. 
e Used in Upholstery—E xcelsior first 
appeared on the market in the United 
States about 1860. At once, it found 
wide use for packing fruit, glassware, 
earthenware, and other commodities; it 
also has been employed in upholstery, as 
kennel and stable bedding, for packing 
furniture, for decorative purposes, and 
for stuffing toys. Its important property 
is its resilience or “life”; it expands 
readily after compression and thus fills 
space between packed articles. 

When the war began, excelsior manu- 
facturers lost many customers who went 
out of their regular line of business. 
However, when the shipping of war 
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materials to foreign countries got well 
under way, it was discovered that ex- 
celsior packing was needed to prevent 
breakage and damage, and now the in- 
dustry 1s getting more orders than it can 
handle. It is estimated that fully 90% 
of the excelsior now manufactured is 
used for packing war goods. 
e Essential Industry—Excelsior-making 
is rated as an essential war industry and 
has a high priority rating. In common 
with other forest products industries, 
it is facing the problem of obtaining an 
adequate supply of raw material, owing 
to the shortage of woodsmen and keen 
competition furnished by other indus- 
tries desiring wood for their operations. 
For instance, excelsior bolts and pulp- 
wood can be used interchangeably and 
the same prices prevail. Just now the 
pulp and paper industry is conducting 
a nation-wide campaign to increase the 
production of pulpwood, all of which 
might adversely affect the excelsior 
supply. Whether the timber producer 
sells to a pulp or excelsior mill, however, 
depends generally upon the proximity 
of his market—and often loyalty to a 
buyer with whom he has hi id satisfac- 
tory business relations through the 
hard and lean years is no small factor. 
e Ceiling Raised—Heavy snow during 
the past winter and heavy rains in the 
spring reduced wood production in the 
Great Lakes region, and with OPA re- 
cently raising the ceiling price on pulp- 
wood-excelsior bolts, the cutting in the 
woods is on the increase. Most excel- 
sior plants pay $12.50 a cord for 55-inch 
peeled wood, f. 0. b. cars shipping point, 
and $10 for unpeeled wood. They pay 
$1 a cord extra for peeled and unpeeled 
wood delivered to their yards. 


Only poplar (aspen) and | 
(which has to be seasoned 1? 
months) are used for excelsior 
Middle West. Yellow pine ex: 
produced in greatest amount 
ginia, although Alabama, A 
Georgia, and Texas produce ¢ 
able amounts. The standard bo 
inches. It must be straight, fr 
large knots, and not less tha 
inches in diameter at the top. 

7 to 11 inches must be split on 

one that is from 11 to 14 inch« 

be quartered. Since the war, h 
buyers have lowered their specifi 
somewhat. 

@ Series of Knives—Equipment { 
celsior production is comparative] 

ple, since excelsior is simply split 

ings or ribbon veneer, and consists 
slicing knife for shaving off th 
face of a bolt and a series of 
knives for splitting the slice. Ex 

is graded according to the thickness 
and width of strand and the kind and 
color of the wood. Standard excelsior 
is 18 in. long, 0.01 in. thick, and is 
divided into width classes as follows 
fine, 1/26 in. wide; medium, 4 in. wide: 
and coarse, 7/32 in. 


2 wide. The best 
grades of excelsior commonly called 
“wood wool” vary considerably in 
dimensions with the source of produc- 
tion, but are usually 1/200 in. thick and 
1/32 in. wide. 

About 140,000 tons are produced an- 
nually in the United States. Excelsior is 
soid by the ton. It is packed in bales 
of ordinary size, weighing about 100 bb, 
and in large bales weighing 200 Ib. or 
more. The amount of excelsior pro- 
duced from a standard cord (128 cu. ft.) 
approximates a ton. 


Trying to keep up with excelsior’s war boom, loaders in Michigan’s Hiawatha 
National Forest consign loads of aspen bolts to midwestern mills. 
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Santa Fe is building for the time when “‘it’s all 
over” in Europe, so we can do our part in help- 
ing our military forces throw a bigger load at 
the enemy in the Pacific. 

Santa Fe yards at many important points in 
California have been enlarged to handle many 
more trains, and sidings are being lengthened 
to handle more cars. 

Centralized Traffic Control systems are being 
installed at congested points to speed up vital 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving California and the Southwest 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


- 


shipments and conserve important manpower. 

Water towers in the desert have been doubled 
in capacity to refresh twice as many thirsty 
locomotives. 

Modern cafeterias and dormitories have been 
built to feed and house Santa Fe’s ever-growing 
army of workmen. 

Literally as well as figuratively —when the time 
comes—The Santa Fe Trail will be the first lap 
on the Route to Tokyo! 


PRET ae ES | 


Plenty of Seed 


Credit the American seed 
industry with transforming our 
prewar dependence on Europe 
to a comfortable self-sufficiency. 


seed with 
brightly colored picture a 


their familiar 
are arriving by 
American homes now that 
And it is 


catalogs, 


mail im many 


pring is again getting near. 


virtually certam that commercial and 
Victory gardens won't suffer from lack 
of vegetable seeds, although the selec- 
tion of varictics won't be as broad as 
in the past 

even after the needs of the commer- 
cial growers and the liberated areas of 


met, there will be 
plenty of seed for peas, spinach, Swiss 
chard, endive, turnip greens, cauliflower, 
and radishes in the back-yard plot. 

@ Substitutes Available—Supplies of cab 


lurope have been 


bage, tomato, onion, cucumber, okra, 
lettuce, eggplant, sweet corn, and pep 
per seeds, while somewhat smaller, 


should be adequate if the gardener is 


willing to accept substitutions for those 


of his favorite varicties which are scarce 
Attainment of this relatively 
fortable supply situation is tantamount 
to a horticultural triumph. Before the 
war, Europe supplicd most of the world 
with sced and the seed-cultivation 
dustry in the United 
paratively small 
@ Shipments Rising—Now the reverse is 
true. In the year ended June 30, 1943, 
the United States shipped 14,500,000 
lb. of vegetable seed to fighting Allies 
and other friendly nations in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and another 800,000 Ib. 
to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America. ‘This year (ending June 30, 
1944) shipments abroad will be 8% to 
10% greater 
l'o effect 
American 


in- 
States was com 


this economic about-face, 
sced companies have been 
obliged, in spite of adverse weather and 
severe manpowc! shortages, to increase 
their output fivefold since Pearl Harbor. 
e@ Nazis Smothered Cabbage—Stringen 
cies seem likely to arise in varieties of 
cabbage, tomato, and onion seed. Nazi 
occupation of Denmark dammed _ the 
supply of the best European cabbage 
sced. Domestic supply is off because 


Since 1936 American Export Air- 
lines has battled Pan American Air- 
ways and lost one battle after another. 

Now shifting tactics, Export Air- 
lines has joined forces with 16 do- 
mestic airlines in the campaign to 
“prevent monopoly in postwar avia- 
tion under the American flag” (BW— 
Jul.24°43,p26), and has elected Tom 
Burke, recently resigned chief of the 
State Dept.’s International Com- 
munications Division, as a vice-presi- 
dent 
@ Knows Aviation Politics—Few in 
Washington know the labyrinthine 
maze of international aviation poli- 
tics better than Burke. He took the 
lead in throwing Axis planes and ra- 
dio out of South America and han- 
dled liaison between the Army and 
Navy forces while they spun a web 
of air transport services around the 
world. Like Pan American’s long- 
skilled bargainers, he knows the nice- 
tics of silk-hat horse-trading in re- 
ciprocal air rights between countries. 

Now numbering 17 companies, 
the Airlines Committee on United 
States Air Policy is solidly organized 
to combat Pan American’s sophisti 
cated setup which is backed by the 
lone wolf domestic, United Air Lines. 

But fighting Pan Amevican is not 
the committee’s battle 


sole issue; 


Export Realigns Its Sights 


keeping steamship lines and railroads 
from adding air arms is even a bigger 
one. 

e Eating the Cake, Too—Therefore, 
Export Steamship, parent of Export 
Airlines, is in the position of having 
its cake and eating it too, while other 
lines in the shipping coalition are 
struggling—thus far successfully—to 
stop the Lea bill or any other legisla 
tion that would bar shipping lines 
and railroads from the air. 


cotn- 


of bad weather last winter 
Sound area where it was pe 
vest only 10% of the plant 
With tomato seed, it i 


power problem. From plant 


harvesting, washing thc 


and final cleaning, handwe 
pensable. Yet much of th 
comes ordinarily from indi 
where war plants have tak« 
of nonwar and marginal lal 
@ Manpower or Weather- 
weather is blamed for the 
And so it is 
of the restricted supplics—n 
with, the 
and cauliflower, a touch of 
the Low Countries had supp 
ber of favorite 
tables 

lo what extent the United ‘ 
been stockpiling seed for plant 
wake of a European invasion i 
but there are indications 
mounts. It is estimated that 
U.S. output (355,604,000 Ib 
dar 1943, as against 333,167 
1942) is lend-leased to the Alli 


Rabbit Price Set 


New OPA ceilings will 
slash income; they threaten big 
industry created when farmers 


onion seed 


weather: im 


Cas 


varicties of t 


fought pests attacking crops. 


What some Kansans described as a 
million-dollar industry—and even the 
most conservative assayed as a business 
grossing half that amount annually- 
exploded like a cannon cracker when a 
price ceiling of 30¢ a head on 
f.o.b. New York, was posted recent 
by the Office of Price Administratio1 
@ Ruin Feared—A shortage of sp 
men’s ammunition last fall had alread 
made serious inroads into the industry, 
and the price ceiling will mean its utter 
ruin, Goy. Andrew S. Schoeppel of Ka: 
sas was informed. 

More than a million pounds of rabbit 
are shipped to markets outside Kan 
each year, L. H. Gates, McPherson 
(Kan.) processor, told the governor. !I 
declared that, by the new ceiling p 
he will receive less than the initial cost 
for 58,000 Ib. of rabbit meat he now 
has on hand. 

Gates’ plant, one of several in Kansas, 
recently shipped 140,000 Ib. of dre 
rabbits, 84,000 Ib. directly to New York 
City. A carload of rabbits which for 
merly brought $6,700 at New York will 
be worth only $2,573 now, less freight 
and commission, Gates said. 

@ From Pest to Profit—Kansas’ rabbit 1n- 
dustry had its origin in the early thirt 


rahhit 
Tap! . 
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Many airline operators predict postwar travel 

at altitudes above 10,000 feet. Flying such upper 
airways, you will avoid most storms ... you'll 

fly faster ... and your plane will make longer 
hops because of lessened gas consumption. And... 


hough tomorrow’s air liners will fly higher 


... youll still enjoy “ground-level comfort” 


P TO NOW, passenger comfort has set the ceil- 
U ing for transport flight. As air gets thinner 
at higher altitudes, most people’s ears begin to 
pop. Above 8,000 feet, they become sleepy . . . 

dizzy .. . often nauseated. 
>t Such discomforts will be eliminated in the 
air liners of the future. They'll have pressurized 

will § cabins. 


hn big Years of work in the giant AiResearch “Stra- 

tolab” have made the pressurized cabin a prac- 
mers tical actuality. For in our air-tight laboratory, 
S. engineers have created “altitudes” as high as 


65,000 feet . . . air eight times thinner than you 
as can breathe. And they’ve developed a device that 
the seals “low altitudes” inside an airplane cabin. 
iness ff So no matter how high your postwar air liner 
lly flies, it will keep you in comfort at all times. 
New improvements in cabin heating and air 
conditioning, too, will be among the air travel 
luxuries AiResearch will bring you in peace- 
- time. And there'll be others for your better living 
id on the ground—amazing new air, temperature 
trv, and pressure control devices to modernize your 
home, your office and farm. All will be marked 
by the name of engineering “know how”. . . 
AiResearch. 
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3 AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES + PHOENIX 
DiviStOn OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


“Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


when rabbits overran wester 

and destroyed grain and fee 
Farmers organized drive 

the pests, and rabbits were « 
wire pens, clubbed to death 
for tankage and hog feed. ‘The 
however, that rabbit fur was \ 

| the manufacture of felt for hat 
thousands of skins. 


@ Full-Time Job—Value of ra 


meat was heightened with the 


tion of rationing and brown 


which brought full-time wor} 


pert hunters whose incomes 
to $600 and $700 a month. 
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Pulling for Gold 


Exclusive V/Sirecord features, 

which con moke the vital 

facts of 10,000 cards graph- 

ically visible at one glance, 
make ViSirecord by wide margins the 
fastest and most efficient record-keeping 
system in the world. Above: specially 
designed V/Sirecord inventory, with visi- 
bility on 4 wide morgins. 


T" stepped-up tempo of affairs today has 
affected every human institution. But the pace 
of sound procedure is limited by the speed with 
which decisive facts taken from accurate records 
can be made available for use. | 


That is why the new wide margins of efficiency 


introduced by ViSIrecord are an essential of essen- 
tial enterprises — industrial, commercial, and indi- 


vidual, as well as governmental. 


Descriptive literature on request. (Some attractive territories 
are now open for capable demonstrators.) 


VISIBLE INDEX CORPORATION 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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are behind them this time. 


Western gold mine and mill 


| tors have revived their pleas that \\ PB 


permit them to resume mining 
full-time scale and they have | 
the election year as the opp 
time. For nearly two years, they | 
been war casualties; mining has h¢ 
| at a standstill in gold properties t! 
| failed to produce strategic min 
| also. 

e “Useless in War’—Purpose of 
| WPB’s shutdown order, in the 


| of 1942, was to shift both gold miners 


| and equipment’ to _ strategic-met 

| mines on the theory that gold mining 

| is practically useless during the war 
(Gold mines that produced appreciab! 
amounts of war minerals were allowed 
to continue.) 

The War Manpower Commission 
and other agencies have admitted that 
little labor was obtained. However, 
WPB has continued to maintain that 
the saving in vital mining machinery 
has made the closure worth while 
e@ Breach Is Healed—But a considerable 
rift developed among western mining 
men. ‘The gold operators said privat 

| they thought the big nonferrous opera 
| tors—such as the copper companiecs— 
may have inspired the closing order in 
the hope that they (the copper opera- 
tors) would get a lot of men out of 
They didn’t, and the western mini 
| industry now seems pretty well agreed 
that the gold mines ought to be a! 
lowed to reopen. 
Catastrophic effect of the closure 
shown by 1943 U. S. gold production 
The Bureau of Mines reports that t! 


eS) izes N | U. S. produced 1,364,322 fine tr 


| ounces in 1943, worth $47,751,270; 
as against 3,457,119 fine ounces in 
1942, worth $120,998,850. Utah be- 
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| Mine and mill operators 
are needling WPB for permission 
to reopen. The nonferrous men 
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gag 


ye the leading gold producer with 
<% of U. S. output (due to the gold 
ntent of the copper ore from its huge 
‘in ind South Dakota, long the 
id leader, dropped clear out of the 


ture. 
Bright Future?—Gold men, always 
timists, predict a bright postwar 
ture for gold. They cannot picture 
future international economy that 
.a't based on gold as the medium of 


ue. 

Some mills—such as Golden Cycle 

wp.’s Colorado Springs plant, largest 

tom gold mill ‘in the U. S.—con- 
ted wholly or in part to strategic- 
metal production. Golden Cycle is 

w handling 350 tons of lead-zinc 
wre daily. 
¢ Cripple Creek Crippled—But the net 
efiect has been catastrophic. Historic 
Cripple Creek, Colo., where about 1,- 
40 men were working at the outbreak 
f war, now has less than 200, mostly 
maintenance men. The town is almost 
deserted. Midland ‘Terminal Railway, 
its rail link with the world, has been 
‘closed for passenger traffic since May, 
1943, and has little freight. 

A similar picture of Lead, S. D., 
is painted by Guy N. Bjorge, general 
manager of the Homestake gold mine 
at Lead, once the continent’s biggest 
producer, 


Prisons at Work 


Year’s industrial and farm 
production of $41,000,000 
spurs WPB to higher goal. War 
boosts prisoners’ morale. 


State prison populations have de- | 


clined a third since Pearl Harbor, from 
170,000 to 122,000, but this “labor 
shortage” is not affecting prison produc- 
tion of manufactured goods or farm 


products. ‘Together they total nearly | 
$41,000,000 for 1943 compared with | 


$34,000,000 in 1942. And for the first 
time in history, the industrial output of 
the wards of one state—Michigan—passed 
the million-dollar mark. 
elligher Goals Urged—Last month 
WPB’s Prison Industries Branch spurred 
prison officials on to even higher goals at 
a meeting in Washington that summed 
up others held in San Francisco and St. 
Prisons, said WPB, have been 
notoriously slack in feeding and main- 
taining themselves—few have done one- 
fourth of this job. 
_ War has been the greatest morale 
builder and stimulant to the output of 
food and goods in penal history, accord- 
to Lewis E. Lawes, former warden 
' Sing Sing now a PIB consultant. In 


Louis. 
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If letters, memos and inquiries 
are piling up on your desk .. . 
if unanswered correspondence 
is irritating customers. . . if 
you have trouble getting the 
facts you need to answer mail 
promptly—you should 
read ‘‘Very Promptly 
Yours.” This helpful, 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


“KNOW HOW” 
Backed by 4 5 years’ experi- 
ence Hammermill paper 
makers have the “know 
how” to produce economi- 
cally the paper which meets 
the test of business use. 


Name. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK 


pocket-size, Hammermill book 
will show you how to answer 
today’s mail today... how to 
put teamwork behind letter 
writing through office-tested 
methods your printer can easi- 


wt 
— ae 


Which man is headed for 
A BIGGER JOB? 


ly adapt to your 
needs. Free. Mail 
coupon below. 


BOND. 


ism. Back the attack—BUY BONDS 


ower nme ee 


For a free copy of this helpful book, “Very Promptly 


Yours,”’ attach coupon to your company letterhea 


mail to Hammermill Paper Company, Eric, Pa. 


___Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 


; 


the third war bond drive, a quota of 
$500,000 was set for state prisons; $965,- 
315 was the total sold. Voluntary appli- 
cations for induction into the Army were 
15,000. One prison population of 2,000 
donated more blood than the 400,000 
members of the free community sur- 
rounding them 

@ Longer Work-Weeks—The shops and 
farms have also responded to the impe- 
tus of war. Los Angeles’ Chino prison 
has three 8-hr. shifts. San Quentin in- 
mates voted to work up to twelve hours 
a day, although no overtime is paid. In 
Massachusetts, where prisoners are not 
paid at all (other states average 25¢ to 
30¢ a day), prisoners upped their work- 
week from 224 hours to 46. 


Women in sew or launder. 


prison 


RECONVERSION PATTERN 


Reconversions from armaments to 
peacetime products may be a rela- 
tively easy task for plants that can fol- 
low the pattern of gradual change-over 
in Goodyear’s tire plant at Jackson, 
Mich. Its shift began last June when 
small-scale tire production was re- 
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‘They make shirts and mattress covers for 
the Navy, flags, pillow cases, and insig- 
nia. Nine women’s reformatories have 
received the National,Service Certificate 
of Merit, awarded by PIB, for exceed- 
ing their industrial output. 

e@ Large Sum Invested—PIB was organ 
ized in December, 1941, to utilize pris- 
ons as an aid to prosecuting the war. 
Major W. H. Burke, its chief, has de 
voted most of his attention to state in- 
stitutions. With $50,000,000 now in- 
vested, he says, their output could be 
greatly increased with a resultant benefit 
to men who cause trouble when idle and 
to other government agencies who can 
use surplus food and goods turned out. 
@ Clothing Leads—figures just released 
on 1943 prison industries production, ex- 


clusive of agricultural pr 
(O00 omitted) 


Garments and sewn goods 
Cloth and textiles 

Jute, rope, burlap 

Boats, bunks, chests 
Nictalwork 

Blankets 

Furniture ... 

Laundry service 

Mattresses 


Salvage opper wire, ct 
, 

Bricks 

Shoe repau 

Brushes and brooms 


Foundry 
Miscellaneous (flax, cotton pick 
wood products, ct 


OS 77 


sumed. One plant section (above left), 
however, continued boring and ma- 
chining barrels for 3-in. tank cannon 
until the contract was completed three 
months ago. Eight weeks later, that 
section was ready (above right) for a 
new bank of vulcanizers to make mili- 
tary tires. Meanwhile, another depart- 
ment (below left) that made tools for 


gun lathes and for riffing finished it 
job and became a well-stocked war 
house again (below right) in a shor 
time. Today the plant turns out mor 
tires for the Army than its daily pr 
war capacity of 9,300 and, when it 
$4,000,000 reconversion and expansi 

budget is spent, will be capable 

making 12,000 casings and tubes a da 
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With Philco “XL” Batteries in your electric indus- 
trial trucks, every charge hauls 10% more material! 
Every cell provides 10% extra capacity without 
increase in overall battery dimensions! 


The extra work you get from a Philco-powered 
truck is the reason materials handling men in war 
plants, embarkation ports and warehouses from 
coast to coast are replacing worn out batteries with 
rugged, heavy-duty Philco cells. 


For the name of your local Philco representative, 


consult your classified telephone directory. Write 
for the Philco Industrial Truck Battery catalog. 


Philco Corporation, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, N. J. 


PRODUCTION 


Potters Clean Up 


Sales have jumped over 
50%, thanks to abundance of 
raw materials and war's em- 
bargo on competitive imports. 


Hard as it is for weary shoppers to 
believe, there is one civilian imdustry 
whose major raw materials have not 


been gobbled up by war production 
I'ssential materials of the pottery 
industry—clay, flint, talc, and 
feldspar—have been bypassed in war 
production programs and left to U. S. 
potters who have been _ processing 
them at an unprecedented rate. 
@ Can't Catch Up—Domestic manu- 
facturers, historically dependent on a 
high tariff to protect their share of the 
country’s business, at any other time 
would welcome war's gift of an em- 
bargo on competitive importations. 
But potters, trying te catch up on 
orders, have not found themselves in 
a Utopia of unlimited supply for un- 
limited demand since war began. Dur- 
ing the early part of the war, Uncle 
Sam took about half the output, leav- 
ing civilian dealers, cut off from foreign 
suppliers, with half-empty shelves. 
@How Sales Soared—Manufacturers’ 
sales jumped from $30,000,000 in 1939 
to $50,000,000 in 1942—and still the 


stone, 


customers clamored for more. The 
trade calculates that labor shortages 


and a curtailed natural gas supply last 
year held production about 10% under 


the 1942 record 
Potters feel that they can tell any 
other manufacturer, no matter how 


hard-pressed, something about the man- 
power shortage. For theirs is an indus- 
trv in which mechanical methods never 
have effectively replaced human dex- 
terity. Wages account for a high propor- 
tion of the selling cost—around 60%. 
And before the war, about 40% of the 
employees were skilled. 

@ Price Squeeze—In prewar years, the 
high cost of labor made the industry 
vulnerable to foreign competition; now 
it aggravates the price squeeze under 
Maximum Price Regulation 116 which 
governs the prices of dinnerware and 
kitchenware. 

Potters argue that a 10% wage in- 
crease (constituting a 6% increase in 
costs) cut selling margins drastically 
at a time (early in 1942) when they 
were relying on increased volume alone 
to carry the load of increased wages, 
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materials costs, and operating expenses. 
Only relief granted by the Office of 
rice Administration was a 5% price 
increase to s« miporcelain manufacturers, 
when an OPA investigation indicated 
that the industry could expect a gross 
profit of Hy under MPR 116. 
@ Gas Supply Short—No. 2 brake on 
production is the natural gas shortage 


(BW—Feb.12’44,p26) in East Liver 
pool, Ohio, which is the center of 
America’s pottery industry. A_ short 


supply in the winter months is nothing 
new to the industry. Previously, it was 
a matter of curtailing gas consumption 
when a sudden drop in temperature 
occurred. 

This year, however, the War Produc- 
tion Board warned manufacturers to 
expect a cut of from 25% to 50% 
during the winter months. 

@ Colors Restricted—Fsthetically, the 
potters have had their color and style 
crimped by a shortage of metallic 
oxides—cobalt, tin, chromium, uranium, 
and zinc—which restricts colored glazes. 


Government restrictions on 
been eased, so that consun 
pect blue dishes and _ patt 
creased supply. Cerium oy 
placed tin to a certain ext 
combination of iron and ant 
been used in low fire glazes 
tute for uranium; and iron 
used as an extender for 
higher fire yellow glazes. 

‘Tin oxide, the most satisfact 
fier for pottery glazes, has |} 
for two years. ‘This lo 
production temporarily, but \ 
stitutes, including zirconium 
have proved satisfactory. 

@ Containers Are Fewer—Mor 
a shortage of packaging mat 
transportation has plagued t! 
W PB has limited them to 80 
requirements of both fiberb 
wooden containers. Since di " 
not tolerate skimpy packaging, the 
has begun to hold up deliveries. 0; 
solution to the cut in fiberboard ha 
been that of changing from inoden 
strawless packaging to straw packaging 
But converts have run into a scar 
of straw. 

© Guarding the Market—A silver lining 
is the hope of U. S. potters that the 


RESEARCH MANSION 
After Mar. 1, Richmond Hili Man- 


sion at Irvington, N. Y., near Dobbs 
Ferry, which was occupied succes- 
sively by Lucien C. Warner, corset 
manufacturer, Daniel G. Reid, tin- 
plate manufacturer, and George 
Washington Hill, tobacco manufac- 
turer, will house the research labora- 
tories of the North American Philips 
Co. The new company, organized last 


z TUPAL 


year by the Hartford National Bank 
under a trust set up by N. V. Philips 
Gloeilampenfabricken before the 
Nazis overran the home plant in the 
Netherlands, recently appointed Dr. 
Ora Stanley Duffendack, University of 
Michigan physics professor, as <irec- 
tor of research. Dr. Duffendack’s work 
at Richmond Hill will focus on radio 
and electronic developments w hich 
war has spotlighted and at the same 
time has shrouded in censorship 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


YOUR COMPETITOR’S COSTS? 


You know the market price of metal, and the going wage rates. You can 
readily figure time schedules and overhead. 

You can come pretty close to estimating how much it costs your com- 
petitor to make his goods. But after all, your own costs are more important 
to you than his. 

You won’t need to worry about him at all, once you are sure your 
costs are as low as modern production technique permits, consistent with 
acceptable quality. 

In war production, Acme-Gridley Bar and Chucking Automatics have 
been turning out parts for guns and ammunition by the million — without 
fuss or delay, at speeds that set new records. 

And these millions of identical parts conform to brand new standards 
of uniformly accurate dimensions. 

When the shooting is over the speed and precision of these same Acme- 


Gridleys will be ready to make equally important contributions to meeting 


competition with better products — at lower costs. 


Lhe NATIONAL ACME Company 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


cad 


ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 


TYPE H BRAKE 


BRAKING TORQUE- 


Hydraulic Master 
Cylinder Assembly 


HYDRAULIC BRAKING SYSTEMS 
stop Bridge Cranes quickly and easily 


If you use inside or outside cranes in your 
business, you have everything to gain by 
having them equipped with Wagner Hy- 
draulic Braking Systems. 

Speeding up production for war needs 
has proved that the fitting of efficient, 
powerful foot-operated hydraulic brakes 
to crane bridge drives is now a practical 
necessity because of: 

1—Higher crane speeds and the use of 
roller bearings which increase the danger 
of the crane going through the bumpers 
at the end of the runway in the event of 
power failure. 


2—A need for more accurate load-spot- 


ELECTRICAL 


FOR VICTORY— BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


ting than is possible through the use of 
motor reversing. 


In the best interests of your company, 
better call in a Wagner field engineer. He 
can quickly figure the useful braking 
torque, because he knows what W, K, R, 
N and G stand for. While on the spot he 
can recommend the type of Wagner Brakes 
best suited for your needs. 

Remember—for braking systems, or 
other products such as ELECTRIC 
MOTORS, TRANSFORMERS, and other 
products made by Wagner, consult the 
nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices 
located in principal cities and manned 
by trained field engineers. 


144-1 


Write for Bulletin IU-20 


AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


will hang on to a large sha: 
market they took over when im, 
were cut off ; 

For one thing, there has bien 
siderable development in the 
ture of thin china dinnerware y},5 
came mostly from Japan b« 
war. Potters count on improve | mes 
ods to keep them in a better (ompes 
tive position even when the unpopuly 
ity of the Japanese has ceased 
acceptance of their goods in th, 
country. 
© British Still Ship—Next to Japan, Ep; 
and has been our biggest source ; 
foreign pottery. Shipments have ¢ 
tinued during the war since the Bri 
have been permitted to go on manuf 
turing for export, and have had an aby 
dance of shipping space on rectum; 
war supply boats. 


New Glass Era 


War-stimulated research ha; 
uncovered new uses for glass 
and the industry is determined 
to preserve them after the war, 


Now that the war has demonstrated 
the versatility of their product, ¢! 
manufacturers, starting the year wit 
substantial backlogs of unfilled order 
are confident that in the future 
will cast off its role as a substitute fo: 
various priority materials and stand o 
its own legs. 

@ New Uses Found—Produced alm 
entirely without critical materials, g] 
was accepted eagerly in the role of a 
stand-in for aluminun, steel, silk, ash 
tos, rubber, synthetic plastics, and tin 
Research accomplished wonders in fin 
ing new uses for fiber, foam, optic 
flat, and container glass. 

During the past year, high produ 
tion was maintained despite such diver 


sified handicaps as shortages of worker 
gas, packing and shipping containers 
and some chemicals. The demand for 
specialized products in building a mil 
tary machine replaced glass markets lost 
by the drastic curtailment of new build 
ing construction and the complete cess 


| tion of pleasure automobile productio 


@ Containers Will Repeat—Another ma 
jor market was stimulated by the war 
crisis in foods. The glass container in 
dustry in 1943 produced approximately 
92,000,000 gross of containers, and 
about the same production is expected 
this year to relieve the strain on critical 
materials in other containers. 

e Sheet Demand Strong—The demand 
for sheet glass last year was estimated 
as slightly in excess of the 15,789,2()7 
boxes produced in 1942, but when all 
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HAT’s typical of what employers 
peers about Honesty Engineer- 
ing. It keeps valued employees on 
your payroll by warding off tempta- 
tion and trouble. One Illinois con- 
cern, for example, reperted that the 
number discharged for dishonesty 
dropped more than 80% in the first 
year in which this new idea in em- 
ployee relations was put to work. 
Especially during this critical man- 
power shortage, it’s a blow to any 
business, when trained and. trusted 
employees are discovered to be dis- 
honest. Fidelity insurance can repay 
your financial loss. But it cannot re- 
pair the damage to organization mo- 
rale or make good your loss of ex- 


“it helps us keep employees 
by keeping them honest!” 


Report No. 3 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 


perienced, hard-to-replace personnel. 
whether you have 10 em- 
ployees or 10,000—the Personnel- 
Protection Plan of the U.S. F. & G. 
will help you reduce sueh manpower 


But now 


losses, by helping stop employee dis- 
honesty before it starts. This plan of 
reduce 
the 


same way that safety engineering and 


Honesty Engineering helps 


employee dishonesty in much 
fire prevention work have reduced 


accidents and eut fire losses for 
American business. 

Based on long experience in the bond- 
ing field, the U. S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you 
through em- 


against financial loss 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that help keep good em- 
ployees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls 
and careless acts that often lead to 
employee dishonesty. 

Your U.S.F.& G. agent will be glad to 
give you more information about how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps 
you keep your employees by keeping 
them honest. Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities 


Age nts Eve rywhe re 


U.S K«G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
FIDELITY 
HOME OFFICES: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


affiliate: 


& GUARANTY CO. 


& GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Awarded to the Detroit 


ond Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Cerpeoration for High 
Achievement 


Your Dollars 
Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds 


RedE)Sea 
Engines 


POWER TO WIN 


Young America going home from school and 
taking it for granted, as their fathers and 
mothers used to do, that buses powered by 
dependable Continental Red Seal Engines 
won't fail to get them home—and on time. 


Dad knows this better than anybody. He 
grew up with Red Seal Engines and has 
watched and admired their progress 
through the years. He has followed their 
progress through two wars and he knows 
that today, thousands upon thousands of 
Continental Red Seal Engines —— The Power 
To Win — are being shipped to fighting 
fronts to swing the balance of power — to 
victory and peace. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


| the figures are in, the total i 
to be slightly under the 1941 + 


duction of 16,552,225 boxes. (¢ rials 
ing to the unexpected demand ss- 
were the large amounts of win s—hi 
required in governmental co1 mpl 
and storm sash, and for replace hips 
poses. yanta; 
Polished plate glass product An 
1943 totaled 74,770,310 sq.ft clas, | 
pared to 62,248,597 sq.ft. in 194 of OF 
was far under the record produ uc 
190,403,613 sq.ft. in 1941 when vapo 
| tomobile industry, operating at f state 
consumed 75% of the polish in li 
glass. nsul 
@ Planes Need Glass—But now Gi 
| plane industry has become a lar tubi 
of safety glass. Laminated f Glas 
pieces of plate glass with a sheet 0: tooc 
tic between to prevent shatt usec 
used in war planes as windshield bee! 
sures in cabins, canopies, gunnc: min 
rets, and bombers’ noses. New ] mal 
| tion methods give added flexibi sev 
strength to make the glass verit ] 
transparent steel. age 
An important step in the aircraft { dri 

in recent years has been the vef 
to the problem of bending lami mi 
glass into compound curves for co 
lined combat planes. Sheets of wi 
ished plate are placed in molds an mi: 
glass is heated until it sinks to the ot 
ature of the molds. Bent to the p O 
form, the glass is annealed, c ve 
cleaned, and polished. A sheet of st 
tic then is placed between two shect u 


| coordinate his movements and impr 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| 


the curved glass of identical siz« 
the “sandwich” is placed in an auto 
clave where heat and pressure are ex 
erted. 

@ Army Needs Mirrors—Even mirro: 
gone to war. Hundreds of tl 
sands are used in barracks, cantonment 
and aboard ship to help keep the men 
and women in the armed services \ 
groomed. Large mirrors also are uti 

in training to show the soldier how to 


have 


his technique. Small signaling murro1 
have been issued to sailors for us 
attracting rescue aircraft or ships in 
they are cast adrift. 

A year of great production was 
ported in 1943. by the pressed and blow: 
glassware manufacturers, who make ta 


bleware, beverage lines, lighting unit 
tubing, Pyrex and other cooking g 


ware, lenses, and other products. W 
complying with government request 
reduce the use of new castings for n 
equipment, manufacturers last yeal 
a ten-year low record in the creation 
new lines of pressed and blown g] 
ware. The absence of new designs 
resulted in cancellation of some of t 
vear’s glassware shows. 

eA Phenomenal Growth—Whilc 
standard glass products have thus for 
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any markets in recent years, the devel- 
ate of comparatively new glass ma- 
‘ials has been phenomenal. Fiber 
yss-glass drawn into filaments or fib- 
rT «-has many uses as insulation and is 
n ' ployed extensively in aircraft and on 
Mciit hips where its light weight is an ad- 
ntage. 
uct Another new development is Foam- 
mt 4 clas, which floats and is 1/15 the weight 
of ordinary glass. Possessing a cellular 
luct ‘BBructure obtained by injecting gas or 
n vapors while the material is in a liquid 
fi . BBtate, Foamglas is used in place of cork 
he in life belts, and also is a good thermal 
insulator. 
e Glass Coal Chute—In some uses, gl 1Ss 
ar tubing takes the place of metal pipe. 
rlass—t Glass piping has been installed in some 
t of food and dairy plants which previously 
te used metal. Chutes made of glass have 
Is, ¢ been in use for 18 months at a coal 
lcrs’ t mine where three months was the nor- 
Inst mal life expectancy of steel chutes under 
lity ; severe abrasion and corrosion. 
it The greater use of glass has encour- 
aged the industry to plan a postwar 
aft { drive to win an important share of the 
vegetable, fruit, and other food-packing 
ninat _ markets now dominated by the tinned 
streay containers. The combination of glass 


rf | with plastics and other materials to 
nd tl make products of great strength is an- 
e cur other inviting prospect for the industry. 
Other postwar plans provide for the de- 
velopment of fireproof building and in- 
sulating materials from glass for compe- 
tition in the building materials market. 


PORTABLE GIANT 


\t California Shipbuilding’s Oakland 
yards, a new-type portable milling ma- 
chine (above) is saving about 600 man- 
hours of precision work on each Vic- 
tory ship. Lowered by gantry cranes 
into a ship’s hold, it mills to a 0.0015- 
in. tolerance the irregularly shaped 


itekudanstee 
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Goal Reached 


Ninth U.S. detinning plant, 
last in construction program for 
salvage of metal from cans, goes 
into operation in Birmingham. 


The country’s ninth major detinning 
plant was operating this week in Bir- ' 
mingham, Ala., marking the completion 
of facilities for obtaining tin and steel 
scrap from discarded tin cans. 

e Ninth Plant in Use—At the start of | 
the tin can salvage campaign in July, 
1942 (BW—Aug. S’ 42,p35), ‘the re were 
seven detinning plants in operation at 
San Francisco, East Chicago, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Carteret, N. J., 
and Sewaren, N. J., and an eighth was 
under construction at Denver. ‘The tin 
shortage became so acute that Defense 
Plant Corp., at the suggestion of WPB, 
announced plans to build six new plants 
at New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los An- 
geles, Buffalo, and Birmingham. 

@ Sea Victory Helped—By early 1943, 
however, the primary tin picture had 
become much brighter, due principally 
to larger imports brought about by safer 
shipping in the Caribbean and _ the 
South Atlantic, and DPC canceled con- 
tracts for all six proposed new plants. 
Several months later the Birmingham 
contract was reinstated. 


The plant, owned by DPC, was built 


bed plates of reduction gear boxes that 
have been welded into place. Measur- 
ing 21x23x5 ft. and weighing 16 tons, 
this miller is the largest of its kind— 
according to its builder, Pomona Val- 
ley Machine Works, Pomona, Calif. 
The job it now does in a few hours 
formerly kept a crew of twelve ma- 
chinists busy almost two weeks. 
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You are n&ilone 


in thinking of 


the future! 


Typical needle trades leaders an- 
ticipate sufficient postwar consum- 
er demands to require continua- 
tion of, or increase above, pres 
production levels in their plants. 
Many are now planning replace- 
ment of war-worn or obsolete 
sewing machines with new Union 
Specials. They know from war 
production experience the ability 
of Union Special sewing machines 
to do a better, faster cheaper job 
whether on tarpaulins or under- 
wear. *They subscribe to Union 
Special’s policy of manufacturing 
many different machines, each to 
do a given job. 

Union Special sales engineers 
are ready to help you speed up 
war production as well as plan 
postwar sewing machine modern- 
ization. Write for address of 
branch nearest you. 


ent 


*According to survey by Union Special’s mag 
azine, THE NEEDLE’S EYE. Write for a 
copy of Dec. 43 issue. 


peuial 
408 WN. MMI Chi ag 


World’s Largest Exclusive Builders of 
Industrial Sewing Machines. Est. 1881 


by the H. K. Ferguson Co., and will 
be operated by a new organization, the 
Southern Detinning Co., and the Johns- 
ton & Jennings Co. of Cleveland, which 
operates the old-line detinning plant in 
that city. 
@ Largest in U. S.—It will handle sal- 
vaged cans from as far away as Miami 
and Fort Worth, although most of its 
expected intake of 20,000 gross tons a 
year is expected to come from South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
SiSSippl 

(he Birmingham installation is the 
largest plant in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to detinning cans (the old-line 
plants were designed primarily for sal- 
vaging tinplate left over after can-mak- 
ing operations, since there is little or 
no collection of cans in peacetime). 
Plans for its operations after the war 
are uncertain. 


Success Story 


Fisherman offered to help 
war effort by making hand-knit 
nets. Now an entire Wisconsin 
town helps him make good. 


When historians finally assay the tre- 

mendous wartime expansion of Ameri- 
can industry, they'll find no case history 
more fantastic than that of a Wisconsin 
fisherman who parlayed a tiny bankroll 
and hobby into war production worth 
millions—virtually by accident. 
e@ All Kinds of Nets—The fisherman is 
53-year-old Edward Carron, who only 
three years ago devoted his time ashore 
to hand-knitting basketball goal nets for 
sporting goods manufacturers. “Today 
he’s enmeshed in contracts for all kinds 
of nets, and his payroll exceeds 500, in- 
cluding practically every available hand 
in his home town of ‘Two Rivers (pop. 
10,000). 

Carron’s success story dates back to 
a letter he wrote to Washington before 
the shooting began. It was 4n offer to 
put his handiwork to use in the defense 
program, ambitiously signed “Carron 
Net Co.” Washington remained aloof. 
@ Invitation to Bid—The Pearl Harbor 
attack changed attitudes, however, and 
later “Carron Net’ was invited to bid 
on a contract for 10,000 Army camou- 
flage nets measuring 12x12 ft. Although 
staggered at the prospect, the proprietor 
of the then nonexistent company filed a 
bid based on the cost of hand-knitting— 
a knack handed down through his family 
of I’rench-Canadian fishermen. 

The Army’s answer came quickly. 
Carron won the contract to deliver a 
mountain of netting in six months. 

“We just walked around in a stupor 
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Whole families are knitting nets in garages and basements at Two River 
Wis., to help complete some of the most surprising contracts of the wa 


for a couple of days,” the fisherman’s 
son and assistant, Norman, now recalls. 
“Our bankroll was only $1,200.” 

e@ Neighbors Hired—Putting up every 
valuable it owned for security, the Car- 
ron family raised $5,000 just in time 
to accept the contract and order a car- 
load of materials. An empty storcroom 
was leased, and ten neighbors were hired 
to help as Carron Net swung into pro- 
duction. Delivery was made in May, 
1942, two months ahead of schedule. 

Before the new company could take a 

rest, the Marines tossed in an order 
that almost frightened the Carrons out 
of business. The leathernecks wanted 
nets twelve times as big as the Army’s 
—22,000 of them. More fishermen were 
hired, and a garage was purchased for 
added space. 
@ Rush of Orders—Then the Army 
came back with a trial order for 400 of 
the 24-in. mesh mooring nets used on 
barrage balloons, following that with a 
contract for 6,000 more. With two or- 
ders simultaneously in the works, the 
little plant overflowed its facilities. 
‘Townsfolk of all occupations and ages 
were hired to do part-time work. 

On top of that came a _ lend-lease 
order for 5,000 fish nets for Russia and 
a new Army contract for 10,000 cargo 
nets. 

Besides setting up a modest fisherman 
in business, the military need for nets 
is doing plenty for Two Rivers. On the 
firm’s list of home workers are now 157 
families which earn up to $500 a month 
each, with everyone from Dad to Junior 
tying mesh in basement or garage during 
spare moments. 

e Pointing the Way—Currently working 
on a repeat order for 13,000 more c: argo 
nets, Carron isn’t sure where his amaz- 


ing war business will wind up. Perha 
the Army’s latest orders point the \ 
They're for 28,000 volley ball nets to 
used at military recreation cente! 

Meanwhile, almost everyone in ‘| 
Rivers knits nets. 


PLANE PARTS SCANNED 


Onctime automobile parts produce: 
have their eyes on the aircraft field a 
good source of postwar revenue. Stat 
tics bearing this out have been compik 
by the Automotive & Aviation Part 
Manufacturers, Inc.—the new name of 
the Automotive Parts & Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Approximately 70% of the member 
are producing aircraft parts, practica 
twice the proportion in that field befo: 
the war. About a third of these cor 
cerns in the aircraft field find it th 
most important phase of their opera 
tions today, dollarwise. 

More than 60% indicated in rep! 
a questionnaire that they expect to be 
in the aviation field after the war. On 
3% or so, however, figure that aircratt 
work will be the most important sha 
of their postwar production. About 
a third of all companies expect aviation 
to be of second importance. 

A.A.P.M. members recently revealed 
that their aggregate 1943 volume totaled 
about $3,000,000,000, compared with 


} 


in ange iat Pl ETD 
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$1.300,000,.000 in prewar years. 
Aircraft business accounted for 2 
of all their manufacturing peo am 
munition and parts therefor 13.7 
and rolling equipment 44.5%. The lat- 
ter was divided between tanks and other 
vehicles, the proportions being 15.5 
%. Employment reached 400,- 


and 28.7%. 
000, against a prewar 180,000. 
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Gilman Engineering Works of Janesville, Wisconsin, depend on the long life, depend 


roducer ability and accuracy of repeat performance of Micro Switches to control the entire 
ld . . . . YY: . 
. ¢ , automatic operating cycle of their Hydraulic Turning Machine. 
tat : eit: i ? 
ympiled Actuation of a die cast enclosed Micro Switch, as the Elgin Head completes a cut, swings the 
nN Parts Fy hydraulically driven slide away from the work until it contacts a second Micro Switch, which 
dll yt : . e . 
~ controls the automatic return of the slide to its starting position. 
ipmicnt Fe : 
; This application of Micro Switch by the Gilman Engineer- 
; . . ° - ; : 
embers ing Works is typical of the many uses which all industry 
ctica ‘ - , . . : : 
bet is finding for this small, precise, snap-action electric 
ilies 
e Cor i switch. Today Micro Switch is available in over 2400 dif- 
it th ferent combinations of electrical characteristics, housings 
Opera and actuators. ; 
ply to Your engineering staff should be fully informed on Micro 
Ys be Switch if you are engaged in war production work, or if 
Mn ; a G E ‘ : ; 
5 ‘ > > o ~ > ye 
reraft J you are designing or re-designing industrial equipment 
sha § of any kind, household appliances or electrically-driven 
bout : farm machinery. We will send you as many Copies Of Our The basic Micro Switch Is @ thumb-size, feather-light, 
ition 3 f plastic enclosed, precision, snap-action switch nder 
handbook-catalog as you may require. writers’ listed and rated at 1200 V.A., at 125 to 46 
¢ volts a-c. Capacity on d-c depends on load chor 
iled Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, Illinois « Branches: parma ag ae aaa nema OS eae 
ly 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago (11) « 4900 Euclid Avenue, switches and actvotors meets requirements vorying 
Cleveland (3) « 11 Park Place, New York City (7) + 1709 from high vibration resistance to sensitivity of operot 
with W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) « Sales & Engineering Offices ing force and motion os low os 2/1000 Oz. In. Mor 
Boston « Hartford types of metal housings ore vailable 
3 ‘ LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 
' . The trademark MICRO SWITCH is our property and identifies switches mode by Micro Switch Corporation 
] } TRADE 144 
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Made Only By Micro Switch Corporation .. . Freeport, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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hie MES ATTEN RATA SIT nN 


Use a Container 


Designed 


to Your Product 


use the con- 
tainer designed to meet your product 


FEF: safety in shipping . . . 
needs. The General Wirebound is built to 
specific demands . . . to meet your special 
It's the “container that’s part 
of the product.” 


problems. 


The product is placed on the base of the 
General Wirebound Crate. The “mat” (the 
common name for the one-piece upright 
section which is folded to make the four 
sides) is placed around the product and the 
base of the crate The top of crate is sim- 
ply and easily put in place and the finished 
product is ready for shipment. 

The General Wirebound has adequate 
strength for protection against the wear 
and tear of shipping. Its light weight fa- 
cilities speedy packing, and makes handling 
quick and easy. This container saves up 
to 50°) tare weight. 

Assembly work is simple with the Gen- 
eral Wirebound. reaches 
you two-thirds assembled, and even an in- 


This container 


experienced man can set it up in no time 
at all. 


For your postwar shipping find out about 
the General Wirebound. Write today. 


GENERAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 502 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago Illinois. 

District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincin- 

nati, Detroit, E. St. Louis, Kansas City, Louis- 

ville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, 

Winchendon. Continental Box Company, Inc.: 

Houston, Dallas. 


Fluxrite 


Newest fluxed wire solder is “Flux- 
rite,’ which contains flux in several lon- 
gitudinal grooves on the surface rather 
than in the conventional core. ‘The man- 


ufacturer, National 


Lead Co., 11] 
the flux is a recent development which 
“liquefies and flows onto the work be 
fore the solder melts. ‘This insures thor- 
ough and complete fluxing and results in 
stronger and better solder joints.” ‘The 
solder comes in the same diameters as 
the regular cored product and is available 
in two different metallic compositions 
called Red Stripe and Green Stripe. 


Mobile Checker 


Lost production time occasioned by 
taking precision gages and measuring in- 
struments from the point of work toa 
central inspection department for check- 
ing and adjustment will be largely obvi- 
ated in any plant equipped with the 
| DoAll Mobile Inspection Unit, newest 
| product of Continental Machines, Inc., 
1301 Washington Avenue S., Minne- 
apolis 4. 

Assembled in a compact 24x42-in., 
bench-like, steel truck mounted on lock- 
able rubber wheels are “all the necessary 
instruments and gages you would find in 
an inspection department,” ranging from 
a full set of 83 precision gage blocks to 
an optical comparator with four stages of 


magnification. There are 20 different 
precision measuring instruments includ- 
ing calipers, trammel points, center 
points, base blocks, scribes, gage holders 
in four capacities, vernier gage blocks, 
master square, sine bar, optical flat, mas- 
ter flat, straight edges, and a 12x24-in. 
precision surface plate. Current for the 
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INEW PRODUCTS 


Broadway, New York City, claims that 


comparator, an illuminated 

and a monochromatic light co 

iny convenience outlet throug 5 
cord wound on an automati 
reel. ‘There is space for small 
records. ‘To facilitate work on t 
there are a pull-out desk and a 


Drum Lifters 
When a crane or hoist lower: 


Model B-1 ‘‘Never Slip” Vertic Dry 
and Barrel Lifter to take on a 


crossbar makes contact with the top o 


the drum or barrel, opens the lifter arms, 


and leaves a floor operator only the 
mentary job of cinching an encil 
chain in place. Adjustment for vai 
diameters of containers is said to b« 
tomatic. 

The manufacturer, Never-Slip Safet 
Clamp Co., 827 Mamaroneck Ave., M 


maroneck, N. Y., is also bringing out a 


new Model B-2 Horizontal Lifter f 

handling drums and barrels on_ thei 
sides (not illustrated) with wide, curvé 

tongs actuated by chains hanging from a 
crane hook. Standard capacity of either 
lifter is 1,200 Ib.; larger capacities are 
available on special order. 


Circuit Flags 


If circuits in radios and other elk 
tronic and electrical assemblies are not 
very complicated, it is casy enough to 
identify them with different colors of 1n- 
sulation on the wires. If the circuits a 
so complicated that there are not enough 
colors to go around, and if the wires are 
large enough in diameter, identifying 


5 
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nbo!s can be printed on the insulation 
; added by means of printed sleeves 
Jipped over the wires. 

However. if the conductors are too 
- “mall for such symbols to be legible, the 
circuits can be identified with ‘Turbo 
[ab-I ype Wire Markers, latest develop 
ments of William Brand & Co., 276 
Fourth Ave., New York. ‘They have 


=, 


sleeves of suitable diameters for small 
wires and “flags” large enough for al- 
most any required imprinting. ‘They are 
said to possess the “resistant properties 
of standard varnished cotton tubing.” 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
their interest to certain designated busi- 
ness fields, but also for their possible im- 
port in the postwar planning of more or 
less allied fields and business in general, 
are the following: 

@ Agriculture—The Ruberoid Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, is bringing out 
full-sized patterns for the new ‘Easi- 
Bild” Stonewall Poultry or Brooder 
House to be built of Stonewall asbestos- 
cement board. ‘The patterns which cover 
a standard 4x8-ft. unit can be used for 
building any desired multiple of the size. 
e Foundry—The new Burgess Keg and 
Barrel Stapler is engineered by the 
fastening _aallindee Div. of the Bur- 


™ gess Co., Inc., Scranton & Pay Roads, 
i Cleveland, to seal the heads of the tradi- 
t 3 tional shipping containers for small cast- 
ings of many kinds. The magazine-fed 


device operates by hand through power- 
ful compound levers. 

¢ Shipbuilding — Propeller shafts are 
promised longer lives if protected by 
new synthetic rubber coatings bonded 
securely in place by the Plioweld proc- 
ess developed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. It is said the 
synthetic “may be even superior to nat- 
ural rubber in the same use.” . . . Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
formulating a new resin, “Hercotyn,” 
which is reported to act as a plasticizer 
in antifouling paints, “keeping them 
open and soft, leaving the poisons free 
to protect the surface of the vessel” 
from the development and growth of 
barnacles, 
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HEN YOU call a meeting together, why let 

the noise demons break it up? It’s too hard 
to think, to put ideas across, to get things done 
when these costly nerve-janglers are on the loose. 
What would you give to get rid of them? The per 
manent cure—a ceiling of Armstrong's Cushiontone 
—probably costs less than any figure you may 
have had in mind. 

Armstrong's Cushiontone has deep holes which 
trap as much as 75% of the noise that strikes it. 
Not even repainting impairs this high efficiency 
Cushiontone is good looking, quick to instal], and it 
reflects light unusually well. 

Armstrong Cork Company, Building Materials 
Division, 3002 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
NEW BOOKLET, and the name of -your 


Cushiontone contractor, will 
be sent promptly on request. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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How to mold a plastics 


bathtub 


Not so long ago talk like this of plastics 
bathtubs would have verged on sheer 
nonsense. 


No laminated plastic could be formed 
into a shape as complicated as a bath- 
tub. No molded plastic strong enough, 
could be molded into a shape that large. 
But that was before the war—and before 


the development of resin-fibre, or pulp 
molding. 


Now it is quite possible that some enter- 
prising plumbing fixture manufacturer 
will someday scoop his postwar competi- 
tion with a line of plastics bathtubs so 
light a plumber could deliver and install 
them singlehanded . . . so sturdy they 
would last the life of a house . . . and so 
attractive to the eye and warm to the 
touch that they would inaugurate a new 
era in bathtub merchandising. 


et 


To achieve the previously impossible of 
combining large size . . . high strength 


-.. intricate shape ... and good looks 


* * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes « Vinyl acetals 
Nitron cellulose nitrates + Fibestos cellulose ace- 
tates « Opalon cast phenolics « Resi phenoli 

compounds « Forms in which they are supplied 
Include: sheets + rods « tubes « molding compounds 
castings « industrial resins « coating compounds 
Veepak rigid, transparent packaging materials, 


—maybe 


...all in one plastic piece, your resin- 
fibre molder starts with paper pulp anda 
Resinox phenolic resin. He shapes them 
into a preform the approximate shape of 
the finished piece with a vacuum proc- 
ess, then molds them into final finish 
and density with conventional methods, 
or, perhaps, with the low-pressure tech- 
niques developed for resin impregnated 
paper, fabric and plywood aircraft parts. 


By no means have all the problems of 
molding something like a bathtub yet 
been solved—but it can be said that 
molded plastic bathtubs, full-size radio 
cabinets, large refrigerator parts and 
even furniture are no longer idle Sunday 
supplement fantasies. 


Experimental resin-fibre molding equip- 
ment has been set up in Monsanto’s 
plastics research laboratories and one by 
one answers to the unsolved problems 
are being found—in cooperation with 
custom molders already using the new 
technique. If you would like to know 
more, write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL ComM- 
PANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


—gy— 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


Sthving iNoutT 


¥tS MANKING 


WAR BUSINESS 


two motorcycle manufacturers of 2 
hicles for essential civilian use and 

1944, in addition to the 50,000 
military requirements; only 1,60) 
units were made in 1943. ...A 
purchasing plumbing and heating tanks 
replacement no longer requires an A 
better rating if the equipment is ne 
replace a tank worn out, damaged 
repair, or destroyed; this is accomp! 
removing these items from WPB 0; 
L-199 and placing them under L-7 
With the 1943-44 vegetable product 
pected to reach an all-time high by Jw 
the end of the crop year, the War F\ \ 
ministration has announced that 

may expect about 158,000,000 Ib. of froze: 
vegetables, or about 28,000,000 Ib 
tlian they had in the 1942-43 crop year 


Relaxation of Priorities 


All restrictions on cast iron soil pipe 
fittings imposed by General  Prefere 
Order M-21 have been removed 
amendment to that order by WPB, thi 
cast iron soil pipe remains subject to Lis 


Blagen Lumber Co. 


I'wo plants) 


Cameo Curtain Mfg. Corp. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


John Nooter Boiler Works Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
hree plants) 


Names of winners of the Army, Nat 
and Maritime Commission awards for ex 
ellence in production announced prior 
this new list will be found in previc 
issues of Business Week.) 


USERRA RIE MDH 
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CHECKLISTE* 
~ and | 
. trap> 
A digest of new fedem {th 
regulations, affecting prioritieim ‘. 
price control, and transportatiogm *, 
to 
anod 
_ plat 
Increased Civilian Supply 10, 
low! 
Upon appeal under WPB Or the 
the paint, varnish, and lacquer in tute 
procure 5-gal. steel pails for ver 
under certain conditions. . . I Or 
trunks for civilians, the production of ma 
has been prohibited, may now b« res 
tured as a result of an amendment + Ur 
Order L-284, which also permits + Or 
iron and steel frames in civilian | to 
well as the use of iron and steel sli fit 
| ers for closures. . WPB's Or L-3 di 
authorizes the production by the 6a 


—— «_ -— - 


of trozer 
lb. mor 


tion Order L-79. . . . Because simplified mod- 
els of radiator supply valves, low pressure 
:hermostatic radiator traps, combination float 
aod thermostatic traps, and boiler return 
traps have not all proved satisfactory, many 
of the simplification and standardization re- 
quirements affecting these items have been 
eliminated by Schedule VIII of WPB Order 
L-42, as amended. . . . Under Direction | 
to WPB Conservation Order M-6-b, nickel 
anodes, salts, and plating solutions in nickel 
platers inventories which were frozen Jan. 
20, 1942, are available for all purposes al- 
lowed by existing regulations. . . . Since 
the supply of Malayic resins, used as substi- 
tute for phenolic resins in printing inks, is 
very small, WPB has announced, through 
Order M-53, as amended, that application 
may now be made for allocations of phenolic 
resins for use in making printing inks. . . . 
Under Amendment 1, to WPB Limitation 
Order L-317, harnesses, which are difficult 
to wrap or pack, may be packed in new 
fiber shipping containers; this relaxation 
does not apply to horse collars, bridles, and 
saddles. 


Imported Goods 


Increases in cost to importers resulting 
from changes in the rate of toreign exchange, 
or from purchases of foreign exchange at a 
free rate rather than an official rate, may not 
be considered in computing maximum prices 
for imported goods sold in this country. ‘This 
OPA announcement is in answer to ques- 
tions regarding payment for imported 
vatches (BW—Oct.23’43,p55) in free Swiss 
francs, at an exchange considerably higher in 
New York than the official rate. Importers’ 
requests for compensating increases in price 
have been refused, in line with this inter- 
pretation. 


Automobiles 


After Apr. 30, 1944, no allowances for 
maintenance and storage of new passenger 
automobiles and commercial vehicles may be 
included in dealers’ maximum prices. Until 
that date, charges earned on passenger cars 
since Feb, 1, 1942, and on commercial ve- 
hicles since Mar. 1, 1942, will be allowed. 
This action, following the December reduc- 
tion in the increment allowed for mainte- 
nance and storage (BW—Dec.11'43,p48), 
has been taken because, since last July 1, 
dealers have had the opportunity to dispose 
of their new vehicles to the Reconstruction 
linance Corp. at prices that included the 
increment, or to hold them for sale. 

At the same time, OPA has announced 
general plans for rationing the remaining 
‘ew car stocks. It is probable that 10,000 

is purchased by the RFC will be acquired 
by the government for rationing under a 

ghly selective plan to be developed by 
( P \. (Amendment 13, Revised Price Sched- 
85; Amendment 87, Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14.) 


Solid Fuels 


The ban on shipments of anthracite for 
domestic use west of the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
line has been relaxed to allow half the normal 
mount to be moved during February and 


OPS (NM 


WHETHER or not you are eligible for new 
fence while the war lasts—it’s not too 
soon to think about your post-war needs. 
Send the coupon for our free 32-page 
book on Cyclone Fence. It shows 14 
different kinds of fence—will help you 
choose the right type for your needs. 


ROTECTIONW 


7 


Cyclone 


is the world’s 
most widely used 
property protection 


fence 


And write us about your requirements. 
We'll be glad to make advance recom- 
mendations and give you a free estimate. 
If you are making war goods and have 
the necessary priority, we can provide 
you with the Cyclone Fence and other 
wire safeguards you lack, now. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (american steee & wine Company) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE; 
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UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: % 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 424 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 


ESE EE ees eT ee errr Sy Tee er Te eee 
I i ckayewasines sudéeebes ee Peer ere eee ETT ee 

ck battdenseiseksteeieeness boy nnnsos State 

Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; (1) School; [) Playground 

(C0 Residence. Approximately. .......- 2-0 00000seeeereeeees foot. J 


Air gets muscles—when it moves 


% Quiet air can’t hold much dust. But 
set air in motion and you give it “muscles”. 
It picks up and carries lint, dust, gritty 
dirt and other impurities that otherwise 
would stay harmlessly “put”, 

Even without this added carrying ca- 
pacity, each change of air naturally dou- 
bles the amount of dirt brought in, and 
creates a problem that may not even have 
existed before. 

Wherever a blower or fan is installed, 
therefore, the possibility of a dust nuisance 
or danger should be forestalled by efficient, 
dependable air filtration. 

Air-Maze permanent, cleanable panel 
filters offer both efficiency and economy. 
They are made in three basic types—for 
light service, for commercial installations 
and for industrial use—and in practically 
any size. Other types are available for re- 
moving grease, ink and other entrained 

substances from air. 

We will gladly work with you to engi- 
neer a solution to your problem. 


x 


THE RIGHT FILTER 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


Air-Moze Filters are constructed 
of crimped, wire screen cloth of 
graduated density. A large num- 
ber of designs is available to 
meet different problems. We will 
be glad to recommend the filter 
best suited to your installation. 


« 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Engineers and Manufacturers 


Representatives in Principal Cities ¢ 


In Canada: Willioms & Wilson, Lid., Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Windsor 


SPECIALISTS IN AIR FILTRATION 


PAPER FOR VICTORY 


Believe it or not, the govern: 
boasting about how much pay 
saving. Its boasts write a ch 
across every business man’s wa 
ness checklist. In the respons¢ 
challenge and from the efforts of 
users everywhere, the War Prod 
Board hopes to find a solution 
vital problem of getting enough 
for military uses and essential ¢ 
needs. 

If the response is not forthe 
we shall all be in a bad way. T] 
cuts taken by the big paper users 
be supplemented by the painst 
savings of the millions who can 
tribute by making paper go further, by | 
disdaining useless wrappings, by 
dling paper with care and cheating | 
waste basket. 

Paper goes into everything militar 
from V-mail envelopes to spare p 
parts. Production, blighted by 
manpower shortage, is stretched t 
the limit. Saving by everybod; 
needed to stretch our paper over 
victory hump. 


March for consumers who cannot u 
stitutes. Retailers must give preferen 
distributing the freed anthracite to cons 
ers who need it in space-heating base | 
ers, magazine-type heaters or boilers, anth: 
cite stokers, bakeries, poultry brooders 
hatcheries. (Solid Fuels Administration for 
War Revised Regulation 11.) 

Shipments and distribution of solid fuel 
by producers and wholesalers are subject 
possible reconsignment or rerouting 
transit, to meet emergency fuel needs. S 
diversion is to be made by or for the S 
Fuels Administrator for War. (SWFA Reg 
ulation 14.) 


Natural Gas 


Following WPB’s recent warning on th 
natural-gas shortage in the Appalachian 
(BW—Fcb.12'44,p26), the Office of War 
Utilities has forbidden 60 natural gas distri! 
uting companies in six states to make deli 
| eries from Feb. 14 to Mar. 31 to commercial 

or industrial customers who have adequate 
| standby facilities to burn fuel other thar 
| natural or liquefied petroleum gas. Com 
| panies affected—located in Missouri, Mich 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky- 
draw their supplies from Panhandle Easter 
Pipeline Co., which moves considerabl 
quantities of gas from Texas and Arkansas, 
and which must now send all its surplus into 
the shortage area. This action is expected 


| to provide an additional 20,000,000 cu. ft. 


of gas a day to war plants. (General Dirce- 


tive 1-A under Utilities Order U-7.) 


Chemicals 


A new allocation order setting up wv 
form, general control over chemicals, and 
designed to replace, in time, the many sc] 
rate orders formerly governing chemicals, 
has been issued by WPB to simplify pro- 
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1 reduce materially paper work re- 

jn addition to providing only three 
ids of allocation, the new order in- 
es al appendix, which will eliminate the 
sity of thumbing through 115 orders. 
tinic acid, riboflavin, and thiamine 
jrochloride are placed under the provi- 
.s of this regulation, and the orders 
merly governing these products have been 
ked. Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid is 
xed under allocation for the first time. 
der M-300.) 


mmercial Scales 


Commercial scales—hitherto banned—may 
Ser » produced for use in retail trade at a rate 
inst | tt to exceed 40°% of 1941 production. 
can his action was taken because the stockpile 
rthe cylinder-type, fan-type, hanging, and even- 
by |Mbalance scales is now exhausted, while the 
tin mand is heavy, particularly in retail stores 


here self-service has been initiated. (WPB 
rder L-190, as amended.) 


ood Processing Machinery 


Percentages of the gross tonnage of con- 

rolled materials available to manufacturers 
f canning, processing, and packing machin- 
“rv for meat and milling and _ processing 
Hquipment for flour, grain, and feed have 
heen set by WPB in two schedules, based 
pn the average annual tonnage used in the 
Bears 1939, 1940, and 1941. The amount 
@llowed for meat processing machinery is 
125°, of the average used in the base period; 
Mor specific items of flour and milling ma 
chinery, it ranges from 140% to 85% 
(Schedules VI and VII, Order L-292, as 
mended.) 


(Green Coffee 


To encourage growth of green coffee 
stockpiles, sellers may add to their ceiling 
prices storage charges for 90 days on green 

‘coffee placed in warehouses before July 1, 
1944. Charges were formerly allowed by 
OPA on storage costs for only 30 days 
\mendment 9, Revised Price Schedule 50.) 


vi, | New Tires and Tubes 


Maximum wholesale prices for tractor 
tires and tubes sold to a new class of pur 
yuate haser or by a new seller are slightly in 
reased by an OPA amendment that reduces 
the discount allowed on such sales from 
ich 25% of the retail price to 224%. This 
“wal © action conforms with general industry prac 
ote tice of allowing smaller discounts on tractor 
ble tures and tubes than on other types. (Amend- 
nt 9, Regulation 143.) 


ted Construction Materials 


thorization for agricultural, commercial, 
| industrial construction and for securing 

authorized materials themselves has 
n announced by WPB. While existing 


trols are not relaxed, paper work is greatly | 


, uced. By use of Revised WPB Applica 
1 Form 617, an applicant need no longer 


coumerate all materials needed. When 
PB has approved the application, under | 
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’ POWER PLANTS + GENERATOR SETS + Ypivincs + SWITCHBOARDS + HIGHLINES + APPLIANCES 


THE HIRED MAN 
who works for everyone 


Electricity is a willing worker that can be everywhere at once— 
warming baby chicks, milking cows, grinding feed, pumping 
water, sharpening tools and lighting all the farm buildings. Inside 
the house, electricity makes possible refrigeration, radio, running 
water, and all the comforts and conveniences of a truly modern 
home. With electricity, the whole level of community living is 
immediately elevated. 


Yet electricity has been denied three out of four farms in the | 
United States, because central station power is expensive to 
distribute, and local generating plants have been hard to organ- 
ize, build, maintain and manage. 


Now, BARDCO offers a revolutionary program for the electrifica- 
tion of farm communities. Local groups can contract to have an 
entire generating and distribution system planned, built and 
maintained by one organization. Such a ‘‘package”’ of low-cost 
electrical power is available in sizes that fit each community. 


All that war has taught the electrical industry about efficient 
generation of electricity, and its fullest use through modern 
appliances will be combined with home-town management and 
construction facilities. 


BARDCO Generator Sets, from 3 to 300 KW, now serve the 
Armed Forces in all parts of the world—are presently avail- 
able for rural electrification and industrial applications. 


MANUFACTURING & SALES 
COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES + DAYTON 
WASHINGTON. D.C 
ao”, > 


dbMohys 35 = ie 
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— man hours 


Gers Big 


€°LASSED as the 
outstanding platform 
type shop truck in industry, 
the sturdy, speedy, economical 
BUDA “Chore Boy” is more than liv-' 
ing up to its reputation for peak efficiency. Recorded 
man hours savings on material handling jobs are 
astounding. As a manpower saving unit the mod- 
ern “Chore Boy” can’t be equaled. 


LOW FIRST COST « LOW OPERATING COST « LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


Write or Wire for Bulletin 
15433 COMMERCIAL AVE. HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Diesel & Gasoline Engines ¢ Lifting Jacks * Railroad Equipment 


| a new authorization form, GA-14 
planting CMPL-224), the project 

a preference rating and allotment 
F-6, which may be used to purcha 
controlled materials and other con 
| materials, without 
quarters. Practically all civilian cor 
except housing is affected Tho 
effective date is Feb. 15, old-stwk 
tions will be accepted until Mar. 15 
tion 1, Controlled Materials Plan 
tion 6. 


reference to 


| Private-Formula Drugs 


Revisions in the OPA regulation 
ling manufacturers’ sales of private { 
drugs and cosmetics provide a 
method of selecting a most con 
product for manufacturers who we! 
putting out 
establish a uniform method of filing 4 spec; 
fied form and statement in pricing 
product; and set up a method for adj 


(Revised Regulation 282.) 


| Pickled Sheepskins 


of South American 


Recognized brands 
pickled sheepskins—ranking next to 


145.) 


Tissue Paper Products 


a product in March 194? 


prices to offset increased production cost 


hides, kips, and calfskins as a source of 
United States leather—have been given 
dollar-and-cents ceilings by OPA at current 
general levels. (Amendment 6, Regulation 


Producers who formerly were permitted 
to sell certain paper towels and toilet tissues 
at 95% of their price in the period Oct. 1- 


FOR INVASION TALK 


Radio sets are generally 
fragile; but in the Army, 
just as tough as the men who man 
them. Enclosed in steel, the latest 
field transmitter-receiver easily with 
stands the water test (above) and such 
other abuses as rough handling and 
temperature extremes. This modcl, 
made by the Westinghouse radio divi 
sion, Baltimore, is designed for inva 


considered 
they're now 


sion forces in all sectors of the world 
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13. 1941, may now sell at 100° of this 
orice. [his OPA amendment allows a manu- 
tcturcr of tissues to apply for ceiling adjust 
nents in hardship cases, if WPB certifies 
« to the need for his product. As a con 
servation measure, the order also reduces 
xe chemical pulp content and base weight 
thout reducing ceilings. Retail ceilings 
yyst not exceed those of Nov. 30, 1943. 
{Amendment 6, Regulation 266.) 


Tungsten, Molybdenum 


By ‘equiring persons needing tungsten, 
molybdenum, and their alloys to make 
written application to WPB a month sooner 
than formerly (not, later than the first day 
of the second month preceding the month 
in which delivery is desired, instead of the 
first day of the month preceding the delivery 
month), WPB expects to facilitate the pro 
ducers’ work in mecting production sched- 
ules for these materials. (Gencral Prefer 
ence Order M-369.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Standardization and simplification con 
trols over railroad gages, especially designed 
for use on locomotives and railway rolling 
stock, are set up under WPB’s Schedule VIII 
to Order L-272. . . . WPB Order M-37] 
brings trichlorethylene and perchlorethylene, 
used in degreasing metals and in smoke for 
chemical warfare, under allocation for the 
first time. . . . Methyl bromide, used as an 
insecticide, will be placed under allocation 
on Mar. 1, by amendment of WPB’s Mis 
cellancous Chemicals Order M-340. 


Other Price Actions 


Maximum prices for oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums are sct at the levels of the tempo- 
rary freeze order in effect from Dec. 6, 1943, 
to Feb. 4, 1944, by OPA Regulation 511, 
established under a directive from Econemic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson. . . . 
Through Regulation 183-A and Regulation 
395-A of Region IX, OPA has established 
dollar-and-cents ceiling prices on all Pucrto 
Rican and all Virgin Islands rum shipped to 
the United States, at approximately current 
prices. . . . Manufacturers’ ceilings on book 
paper cannot be increased to any customer 
after Dec. 1, 1943, more than $8 per ton 
above the price charged to the same cus- 
tomer in the Oct. 1, 1941-Mar. 31, 1942 
base period, according to OPA Amendment 
1, Regulation 451. . .. Resales of cigar 
filler and binder tobaccos, in substantially 
the same form as purchased from the grower 
or grower cooperative, are placed under price 
control by Amendment 2 to OPA Regula- 
ton 494. . 2. J Amendment 91 to Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 14 permits sellers 
of corn starch and dextrine products in bulk, 
essential in the production of metal, textiles, 
and paper products, to raise their prices 
62¢ per 100 Ib. . Exterior paints con- 
taining cither natural or synthetic resins or 
both have been added by OPA to the list 
of ready-mixed paints the formulas of which 
may be changed without the necessity of 
reducing manufacturers’ prices, by Amend- 
ment 2, Order 465 under Section 1499.158 
of Regulation 188, 
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Liberty corgo ship powered by Iron Fire- 
man built, triple-expansion, steom engines. 


HEAT INSULATIONS 


The whole world marvels—and the Axis trembles 
—as American Liberty Ships keep sliding down 
the ways, joining the great multitude of cargo 
vessels carrying war supplies to Allied fighting 
fronts. 


On many of these Liberty Ship engines—over 
nineteen hundred to date, and on the piping and 
equipment of hundreds of these ships, CAREY 
HEAT INSULATIONS are reducing heat waste 
and fuel consumption to a minimum, increasing 
power plant output, saving valuable cargo space, 
standing up under all extremes of vibration. 


Continuous scientific research has kept CAREY 
HEAT INSULATIONS in pace with every new 
development in marine generating equipment. 
Specify these dependable Insulations for true 
economy and unsurpassed performance. For de- 
tails, write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Lockland. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products ce 1873 
IN CANADA THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY. LTO ce and Factory LENNOXVILLE P Q 


71900 LIBERTY SHIPS 


FI N A N C E (THE MARKETS-—PAGE 118) 


A Movie Cartel? 


British competition threat 
stirs Hollywood as agent of 
England’s top theater magnate 
“studies” distribution here. 


Moving picture circles, relieved of 
former financial worries by the high level 
of their wartime earnings, have been 
stirred by the reports circulating in New 
York and Hollywood concerning the ac- 
tivities of Barrington Gain, who recently 
“Clippered” over from England in be- 
half of the interests of J. Arthur Rank, 
currently Britain’s No. 1 film magnate. 
@ Berge on Alert—Gain’s trip has cre- 
ated even keener interest in official 
Washington, especially on the part of 
cartel-battling Wendell Berge, the as- 
sistant attorney general in charge of the 
Antitrust Division of the Dept. of 
Justice. 

This official interest was aroused by 

stories that reached Berge’s ears soon 
after Gain’s arrival. These stories sug- 
gested that Gain hadn’t come over 
solely to “study American distribution 
methods” or merely to make efforts 
(thus far, fruitless) to purchese the sub- 
stantial minority interest that Loew’s, 
Inc., and Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. hold in an important link in the 
Rank movie chain. 
@ Cartel Plans—Ncither had Gain come 
(though it was an important reason for 
his trip) merely to work out a deal with 
American distributors which would pro- 
vide wider distribution for new special 
features, produced in England under the 
Rank banner, and thus assure the Rank 
interests of a larger share in Hollywood's 
current earnings boom. 

Instead, it was hinted Gain was also 
here to sound out American producers 
on British-inspired postwar plans involv- 
ing Anglo-American agreements cover- 
ing: (1) distribution of movies in Euro- 
pean-occupied countries as they are freed 
from. the Axis; and (2) division of the 
world film market on a cartel basis: 

@ Finance to Films—J. (Joseph) Arthur 
Rank, J.P., didn’t become the dominat- 
ing figure in the British movie industry 
through years of experience in_ that 
trade. Until quite recently he was 
more a leading figure in London’s “City” 
area (London’s Wall Street) than as a 
cinema shewman. He is a member of 
the noted Rank grain and flour family. 
@ Benefit to Industry—Actually, it was J. 
Arthur's use of the vast Rank fortune in 
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financial deals that finally brought him 
to the top as the force behind Gaumont- 
British Pictures, England's largest movie 
producer and theater operator; Odeon 
Theaters, Ltd., “England’s Leading Cin- 
ema Circuit”; General Film Distribu- 
tors, Ltd., “England’s Foremost Renting 
Organization”; and the steadily grow- 


ing Pinewood & Denham § 
Even Rank’s critics admit | 
trance into the industry has n¢ 
without benefit to the British < 
Nevertheless, his expanding grip 
industry has caused movie trade 
to express fear that maneuvers «| 
Rank interests eventually might 
in J. Arthur’s gaining sufficient 
to dictate to the entire Britis! 
business. 
e Competition ‘Threatened—Ran|} 
terest in developing a cartel agr 


Despite increased operating diff- 
culties, the motion picture industry 
continues to benefit from rising con- 
sumer purchasing power, while offset- 
ting steeper costs by higher film 
rentals and box-office prices. The in- 
crease in 1944 federal admission taxes 
is not expected to cause drastic 


1938 1939 
Loew’s, Inc. (Metro-Goldwyn-May cr) 
$123,172 $127,403 
1,581 1.959 
9,925 9 842 


Fed. taxes 
Net income 
Paramount Pictures 


104,360 
484 


99 611 
Fed. taxes 
Net income 2,533 2,738 
Warner Brothers” 
Gross 

Fed. taxes 

Net income 


102,206 
1,092 
1,929 


102,083 
687 
1,741 


Twentieth Century-Fox 
Gross 60,401 
Fed. taxes 806 
Net income ... 7,252 
Radio-Keith Orpheum 


Gross 


55,786 
HY 
4,147 


51,451 
Fed. taxes 


Net income 


* Fiscal year ends about Aug 
+ Deficit. 


‘The two companics that are listed 
in the following table produce films 
: J938 J939 
Universal Pictures+ 
Gross 


Fed. taxes 


$20,190 


Net income 


Columbia Pictures tt 

Gross 20,102 
Fed. taxes .... 19 
Net -income 138 


19,414 


+ Fiscal year ends about Oct. 31, 
*t Fiscal year ends about June 30. 
* Deficit. 


Hollywood's 1943 Earnings Hit Wartime Peaks 


232 orn oan 289 
$23,879 $27,677 


change in this trend, since signs of 
any real contraction in consumer ii 
comes or willingness to spend fo 
amusement are lacking. 

The following table covers tli 
fully integrated companies whi 
produce, distribute, and exhibit p 
tures (000 omitted): 


1040 1941 1942 1943 
$157,237 
21,240 
13,791 


$128,970 
3,747 


11,135 


$135,212 
6,933 


12,133 


98,946 
958 


104,460 
3,745 


126,989 
16,129 
(1st 9 months ) 
6,304 11,655 


9,206 13,125 


100,337 119,271 131,826 
838 


2,747 


102,293 
1,606 


69,052 
7,460 
10,610 


75,000 (est. ) 


11,500 (est. ) 


61,401 

(1st 9 months) 
4,900 

(Ist 9 months ) 
5,008 


734 


F986 7% 


for outside rentals exclusively (000 
omitted): 
1940 1941 1942 
$30,284 $39,177 
1,723 4,287 


(1st 9 months) 
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DIRECTORS 


Wintnrop W. ALprIcu 


CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp, 
Tue Cuase NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE City or New York 

Joun E. BrerwirtH 
Presipent, Tne New YORK 
Trust COMPANY 

S. SLoAN COLT 
Presipentr, BANKERS TRUST 
CoMPANY 


Wit §. Gray, Jr. 
PresipENT, CENTRAL HANOVER 
Bank & Trust COMPANY 

Percy H. JOHNSTON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp, 
Cuemicat Bank & Trust 
COMPANY 


Duptry H. MILts 


CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp 
WituiaM C. Pottrr 
CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE, GUARANTY TRUST 
ComMPANY OF New YorkK 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
Tue Nationa City BANK OF 
New York 
Hersert N. Repp 
PRESIDENT 
Lynpe SELDEN 
Vice CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp, 
Tue AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 
DuNHAM B. SHERER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarb, 
Corn EXCHANGE BANK 
Trust COMPANY 
Georce WHITNEY 
PRESIDENT, J. P. MORGAN 
& Co. INCORPORATED 


OFFICERS 


Dup ey H. MItis 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT N. Repp 
President 

Epwarp E. ANDERSON 
Vice President 

Cuares W. BELMER 
Vice President 

Rosert M. Coon 
Treasurer 

Francis D. Bartow, Jr. 
Secretary 

Watpen H. Levericu 
Asst. Vice President 

Dona_p D. Leeps 
Asst. Vice President 

Winoate Bixsy 
Assistant Treasurer 


Cuar.es E. DuNBAR 
Asst. Treasurer, Asst. Secretary 


Twenty-fifth 


Annual Statement 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


ASSETS 
United States Government Securities; (Direct 
or fully guaranteed)—at market or less. .$104,052,173.41 
United States Government Securities, Invest- 
ment Account——at par or amortized cost. 20,034,231.95 


Acceptances Discounted yee 1,394,829.48 
Accrued Interest Receivable............. 529,463.57 
Cash in Banks and on Hand.............. 2,276,710.43 
Other Assets........ aie as tile nie Ee 104,229.39 
$128,391,638.23 
LIABILITIES 

Geeiscteesi.. $2,000,000.00 

Pree 2,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits... . . 1,722,015.45$ 5,722,015.45 
Unearned Discount. PR em 1,179.44 

Reserves for Premium, Discount, Taxes and 
Contingencies. ... . BO pte ss 1,263,153.35 

Loans Payable and Due to Banks and 
5 a ar Ae od 116,873,203.32 
go. 4,511,250.00 
Other Liabilities...................00. ___ 20,836.67 
$128,391 ,638.23 


$122,580,928.84 of United States Government Securities and $1,394,829.48 of Acceptances 
Discounted are pledged to secure United States Government Deposit Account, Loane 
payable and United States Government Securities Borrowed. 


Dealers for 25 years in 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


with Commercial and Savings Banks, 
Insurance Companies and Corporations. 
We invite your inquiry 


OFFICES: 58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3-4400 


metal cutting saws, 
files, hack saw blades, 
tool bits and machine 
knives, write Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 
228 Tacony, Philadel- 
phia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


IRE OPPS Pe, TIPE 


THE MOUNTAIN BUCK SAW 


Patent Applied For 


Here, again, is an example of Disston’s ability to combine 
alert engineering and seasoned craftsmanship to originate an 
outstanding wartime tool. 


A special buck saw was wanted for ski troopers . . . It had to 
be light, handy—easy to use—with a strong frame and a blade 
-of quality steel, that could be quickly replaced by one man. 


Disston went to work—and in record time developed an origi- 
nal type of Mountain Buck Saw that fitted requirements to a 
T. It is surprisingly light . . . Can easily be carried slung on a 
trooper’s shoulder . . . It has a fast-cutting blade of fine Disston 
Steel... And its cam method of tension, with a special handle, 
makes blade-changing a matter of seconds—even in the dark ! 


Such special wartime products by Disston are born out of a 
vast fund of experience backed by modern manu- 
facturing facilities, developed in producing Disston 
standard tools of quality. For information about such 
widely used standard Disston tools as wood and 


Conserve Man-Minutes 


CS 


and help win the war 


with Amcrican companies 1 


been spurred by recent | un W 
in getting Hollywood pi Fam 
North Africa, at the expen started, | 
| distributors, and by indicat ' home =" 
big drive will develop to wid me 
American market for U. § g dith 
Rank’s plans for his Ame: p favor’ 
tions are ambitious, since tl] war €C0 
to provide for the purchas« camming 
tant theaters in key Americ gan me 
less he can work a deal unde: Jation | 
Gaumont-Bnitish production Hol 
| ised better handling and ey watche 
Ile would prefer a new dist: price } 
ganization operating under joi! te ng, cl 
American control. 32.0 te 
@ Hollywood Scoffs—Rank’s thc ate; despite 
chase threat is not considered then, 
the U. S. film industry, duc holdir 
the lack of suitable availabk ' @ Save 
| Film industry leaders believe that R grated 
| would be content if he coul keith 
| now merely for adequate distri] bankt 
| cilities here for 15 production Bros. 
ing made by Gaumont with A east 
known stars. This would assure G —_ 
mont of profits that Rank’s own Brit 4 
I:mpire distribution cannot _ 
without the U. S. tieup. et 
The question of a world-wide « a 
| agreement is a complicated and diff . 
| one for the American film industn — 
| the large American film compa ; rs 
producing pictures in England t tt d 
ply with the quota law which req ’ es 
British exhibitors to show _ A certain Ane 
percentage of British-made films “tT 
e U. S. Says “No’—The British ¢ 
ment is said to favor the movic . 
idea, but a number of U.S. film] et 
| leaders probably know already, du pi 
| recent official but off-the-record conte: te 


| ences, that Berge will move in fast 
| the first sign of any cartel moves 
Moreover, the U. S. movie leaders ar 
already under government fire becaus 
of past booking practices and have sti! 
to work out a new consent decree t 
close that case (BW-—Jan.8'44.p74 
They feel, too, that they will need 1 
British partnership to hold up their e1 
in postwar markets. Consequently, fil 
circles think it’s a 100-to-] shot, n 
that Gain will have to return to |! 
boss without any sort of a cartel agree 
ment tucked away in his baggage 
@ Foreign Income—Before the war, tot? 
film revenues from foreign sources pr 
vided about $135,000,000 annually, ot 
12% of Hollywood’s gross and about 
35% of the take of the industry's pr 
| ducing division. Distribution, advertis 
| ing, and other costs absorbed abou! 
| $60,000,000 of this. Of the remaining 
$75,000,000, some $35,000,000 came 
here from England. ‘The remaindet 
came from other parts of the Empire 
Latin America, France, the Orient. and 
Scandinavia. Revenues from Germany, 
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bealy, Russia, Poland, the Balkans, and 
un were negligible 
Earnings in U. S$. Soar—After the war 
arted, foreign income for films was cut 
kome 299. What is more important, | 
the film industry, despite some operat- | 
oo dificulties, soon learned that it held | 
! favored position under our domestic | 
1 economy—so favorable, in fact, that | 
caings of its leading units rapidly be- 
moving up to boom levels. (Tabu- 


lation page 76.) 
Holders of motion picture shares have 


watched Standard & Poor’s Corp. stock 
price index, in an above-average show- 
ing, climb from its June, 1940, low of | 

32.0 to as high as 136.9 by last July, and, 

despite the generally lower markets since 
then, moving picture shares still are 
holding up well at around 120. 

e Save for Rainy Day—Of the big inte- 

t R crated units, Paramount and Radio- 
ne kKeith-Orpheum, from their post-1929 

bankruptcy experiences, and Warner 

Bros. and Twentieth Century-Fox Film 

Corp., from their successful struggles to 

remain solvent, know how quickly bad 

Brit times can take their toll. 

Consequently, most of the industry’s 
swollen war earnings have been used to 
bolster company finances. 

e They're Confident—As a result, movie 
> company fiscal affairs have been so 
strengthened that the companies now 
feel confident of being able to go out 
after the war and recapture their former 
world-wide markets without the aid of 
Anglo-American cartel agreements. 
In fact, according to a recent headline 

in “Variety,” theatrical trade publica- 
tion, while the early postwar years are 
not expected to be all “peaches and 
cream,” the “postwar motion picture 
business looks anything but bearish.” 


INSURANCE PAYMENTS GAIN 


“> [E Death benefits paid by the nation’s 
hy life insurance companies last year 
p74 mounted to $1,100,000,000, or about 
> 9.6% more than in 1942, when benefi- 
rd ciaries received $1,003,000,000. 
- The 5% rise in the 1943 mortality 
. rate, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, was largely attributed to 
ihe deaths of policyholders in the services. 
e Annual death benefit payments in 
tot 1943 were 16% ahead of the prewar 
« vear of 1939. However, this trend loses 
"ff certain amount of significance, because 

the total amount of life insurance in 
_ & force has risen some 22% since 1939. 
P In the case of members of the armed 
, & forces and their government insurance, 
re § the Veterans Administration recently 
> & icported that 13,754,000 national serv- 
| ice insurance policies worth $100,587,- 
(00 had been issued to date. Payments 
we i $20,255,000 have been made to the 
— beneficiaries of 44,296 policyholders. 


puis 
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FLEXIBLE j 
SHAFTING 


can increase Sales Appeal! 


@ Stow Flexible Shafting enables you to eliminate 
gears, belts, universal joints, bearings, brackets, 
from your postwar product—to reduce weight—to (@ 
turn it out faster, with fewer parts—to increase its au 
saleability by giving it more attractive appearance 
and greater freedom from service troubles. 


@ Many manufacturers are now taking advantage 
of this modern method of transmitting power at an 
angle, around bends or through congested areas. 
And in the postwar period, when simplicity and effic- 

iency will be important factors in popular demand, 
Flexible Shafting will be a competitive weapon to 
reckon with. 


@ Get your designers and production engineers to 
investigate the possibilities of Stow Flexible Shaft- 
ing for your product. Send for a copy 

of “The How and Why of Flexible 

Shafting”’ for each, and one for your- 

self. We predict that Flexible Shaft- 

ing will be the leading topic at your 
next design conference. 


@ STOW Flexible Shoft 
Mobile Units are speeding 
production in hundreds of 
war plants, by taking power 


MANUFACTURING CO, 120 direct to. the job 
425 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. grinding, sending, driling, 
polishing, without moving 

Inventors and Developers of Flexible Shafting the piece or assembly. 
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PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
SHORTEN THE LONG HAUL 


FARQUHAR MATERIAL HANDLING Conveyors simplify the loading 
and unloading of hundreds of loose and packaged products— 
shorten the long haul by putting the stuff on wheels, rails or 
shipboard with a minimum of man-handling, time and cost. 
They help move goods from factory to market or fighting front 
with a versatility of application that makes them a prime tool 
of our army's logistics experts. Very likely your products can 
be handled better and with less expense by Portable Conveyor. 


Write Farquhar for evidence. 


PORTABLE MACHINERY DIVISION 


wn % HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


tk MATERIAL HANDLING 
CONVEYORS 


te SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
201 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


# |Red to Black 


| New York Stock Ex< lange 
shows operating profit for the 
first time in seven years, x 
member activity rises sharply, 


Despite a sharp increase in 
the New York Stock Exchang: 
| reduced operating expenses, |i 
within its means, and showed 
ating profit of $676,000. 
© Quite a Contrast—l'or the first 
seven years, the exchange wa 
black, the second annual report of | 
Schram, president, revealed. § 
report to members was quite a 
to that of 1942, the first vear of 
ministration, when the exchang« 
a deficit of $815,000. 

In 1943, the daily average vo 
stock transactions on the nation’ 
| securities exchange reached thx 

tional 1,000,000-share mark for t 
1938. Dealings in 
| bonds, on a par value basis, al 


|} time since 


| some 40% ahead of the simila 
| volume. ‘This sharp rise in mem 
| tivity was largely responsible fi 


| 1943 profit. (Deficit for the 1937-] 
period totals $6,865,000.) 

@ Program Gets Results—The 
change’s internal reorganization | 
gram, which was initiated in 1938, ar 
which has been advanced further | 


| 

| As president of the New York St k 

| Exchange since 1941, Emil Schram 

| has seen the red ink on the books of 
the exchange turn to black. 
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-hram since he took over the helm, is 
so one of the reasons for the improved 
owing 
By tightening up expense control, the 
xchange was able to show somewhat 
wer operating costs in 1943 than in 
142, despite the sharp increase in 
ctivity. Trading volumes in both years 
ere about the same, but Schram and 
is board of governors were able to hold 
943 expenses $2,500,000 below the 
938 level. 
Tax Helps Out—The small tax levied 
n the net commissions of members 
nd member firms, which the manage- 
st ent started to collect in 1942, has since 
grown into such an important source of 
revenue that in 1943 it provided 20% of 
S all the Big Board’s gross income. 


‘ Tlooking Ahead 


Lower dividend approved 
'<' B by General Foods stockholders 
tle fr: in Company survey on contents 
“TE of the firm’s annual report. 


ther a —  Inits third annual stockholder survey, | 


for th, Jf General Foods Corp. has been told by 


'7.| 94° JE® shareholders that they are interested in | 


} annual report information relating (in 
order of popularity) to the company’s 
1 pro. |) postwar plans, research and new prod- 
| ucts, earnings, dividends, and the im- 
mediate outlook. 

¢ Dividend Approved—About 75% of 
the stockholders agreed it would be de- 


cut from 50¢ to 40¢ quarterly in May, 
) 1942) to put the company in a stronger 
) position for the future. Only 19% ad- 
» vocated restoring the 50¢ dividend rate 
} and preparing for the future on a more 
restricted cash reserve basis. 

About 80% of the stockholders re- 
sponding to a questionnaire which ac- 
companied the November, 1943, divi- 
dend payment expressed interest in em- 
phasis the company was placing on food 
) research looking toward the postwar pe- 
riod. Only 13% would restrict such 
work. Advertising by General Foods 


advocated by 57%. 
¢ Pension Revision—As 
43% of the replying stockholders fav- 


to pensions, 


tives. Only 34% favored leaving the 
pensions as they are. 

In the second most popular group of 
subjects on which stockholders sug- 
_ — gested detailed discussion in the annual 
'' | report were: unfavorable company news, 
effects of wartime restrictions, union 
regulations, government relations, etc. 


i 
| executives; $10,000 for future execu- 
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a 


} sirable for the company to continue its | 
) present dividend policy (dividends were | 


of its activities along research lines was 


ored a $15,000 yearly ceiling for present 


They must carry on—and they are 
doing it nobly; for America’s big 
wartime jobcan’tlag...essential fig- 
ures and records must be on time, 
ready when needed — accurate. 
Payroll calculations and records, 


statistics and special reports, in- 
voices, costs, and inventory rec- 


ords, posting and accounting pro- 
cedures —these are the life blood 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


A timely example of Monroe’s 
special wartime service is the 
new book — 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR 
PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 


Ask the nearest Monroe Branch 
for a copy...or write to Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey. 


“NO long Jim...well carry on /” 


of business and the job of Monroe 


is to keep this vital work flowing. 

Call the nearby Monroe branch. 
Our representative will explain 
the availability of Monroe Caleu- 
lating, Listing and Accounting ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
His counsel and experience will be 
helpful in suggesting short cuts 
and simplification of your work to 
save vitally precious hours. 

Ask about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


MONROE 


| CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MARKETING 


Shoes Tighter? 


Proposed hike in civilian 
rations may be turned into cut 
as Army calls for bigger output 
of new combat boots. 


Just as WPB’s civilian requirements 
statf was beginning to see its way clear 
to getting shoe rations back on a two 
and-a-half or three-pairs-a-year basis, in 
stead of two pairs as at present (BW— 
Oct.23'43,p94), the Army has begun to 
call for large-scale production of a new 
type of ten-inch combat boot. 

@ May Squeeze Civilians—This would 
step up the military’s leather require 
ments by an unspecified—but very large 


amount, and would reduce civilian 
supplies correspondingly. The deep 
cuffs on the boots would eat into the 


‘ 


weights of leather now used for grow 


ing boys’ and girls’ shoes and men’s 
work shoes—all in very short supply 
already 


Civilians might — eventually be 
squeezed down to a one-and-a-half pair 
annual ration. Airplane stamp No. 2, ex- 
pected to be validated in May, may be 
the last this vear. On the basis of a sam- 
ple survey, WPB thinks that home in 
ventories are now large enough so that 
this wouldn't involve real privation for 
the average adult provision 
would have to be made for children 

But there is also the plight of the 
retail Retailers sav they 
could struggle along on this kind of 
volume onl 


(special 


shoe store 
if they are allowed to raise 
prices 
@ Pigskin Promising—WPB, and other 
government agencies, already are experi- 
menting with substitutes and with sun- 
dry processes for extending the life of 
shoe leather as a means of eking out 
reduced civilian supplies (BW—Dec.25 
'43,p60). Officials now think that spe- 
cially treated pigskin offers the most 
promising relief. Chief hitches have 
been that pigs are expensive, difficult 
ind labor-consuming) to skin, and that 
salt pork, hams, etc., can’t be cured 
without the rind. 

But by taking advantage of the un- 
witting help of another agency-OPA— 
WPB has hit on a scheme for getting 
considerable amounts of pigskin 

Present OPA price ceilings allow 
slaughterers a substantially higher price 
for sale of sliced bacon than for sides 
of bacon, rind on. W PB got tanners 
to experiment with the smoked rind, 
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convert it into a satisfactory pigskin for 
shoe -. 

e Critical Scouting—So slaughterers are 
now profitably selling bacon rind to tan 
ners, and everybody is happy. OPA has 
held aloof from suggestions that the 
ceilings might be jimmied a trifle to 
divert more rind to tanners, and WPB 
is just hoping the present equilibrium 
won't be upset. 

Schemes like this are not counted on 
to compensate civilians if the Army 
steps up its leather requirements, how 
ever, and, with civilian needs in mind, 
WPB looks at the new combat boot 
program somewhat critically. 

The new boot would not be suitabl 
for combat use in the south Pacific, 
where a 10-in. to 1]2-in. canvas boot 


with a thick rubber sole 
fied basketball 
issue 

@ Worried About Surplus—\\ P| 


a sort 


shoe) is now 


with the Army that the coml 
(tested on the Italian front) j j 
deluxe job, much more satisfact ‘ 


the combat 
legging But WPB 
whether today’s G. |] 
surplus The agency 
boot strictly for 
ind it is again getting curious al 
Army’s use of heavy 
phon cases, et 

@ Value of Composition?—W PB 

not impressed by the Quarteraste; 
Corps’ argument that it is saving 
by making wide use of com 
Ihe agencv’s leather exp 
the Army has just about exhausted th 


present shoe wit! 


wants 


will be tor 


also Wa 


used combat 


leather { 


soles 


possibilities of composition sol 
that 
from this quarter 


no further rehef can be expected 


TIPPLERS LICENSED 


One of the legal hazards of bartend- 
ing is the minor who looks old enough 
To save themselves 
alternatives of $100 fines or 30-day 
jail terms for illegal sales, five tavern 
owners at Minneapolis are tackling the 
dilemma with a “drinking license” 
that certifies its holder to be over 21. 
Now when a person of doubtful age 
orders up at one of these bars, he’s 
asked to sign a license application. If 
he refuses, he goes thirsty; if he signs, 
the barkeep is protected and the card 
goes to a special bureau which checks 


to buy liquor. 


Nef. 38 
a” AADn Maghin oe enter 


Whose picture and signature 

appears hereon has been found 

from our investigation |v be 
of legal age— 


x ri 
Vd ae €e 4* © 
ANTS SIQNATURE manaome ¢ 


his age. There the licensee 


miist 


pear later to be photographed (below 
and to pay 35¢ for the licens« 


tbo 


Operating experimentally, the bureai 
issued almost 2,000 permits during th 


week after it opened recently. 
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NEWS IN 1899--- 
An Emerson-Electric Motor Drives a 
SEWING MACHINE = ao 


An historic event—at the 
turn of the century—was 
the development of an 
Emerson-Electric motor 


for attachment to the foot- 
ine then 


An Emerson-Electric Motor Drives a 
HAIR DRYER 


The first electric hair dryer, 


shown here, was an ingenious 
combination of a gas burner 
and a blower driven by an 
Emerson-Electric motor. a 
to dry the heaviest “suit of 
hair in 10 minutes, it was a 


power sewing mach 
in use. Women were glad <0 
to hail the end of “deadly 


pedaling.” 


sensation. 


NEWS IN 1908... 
An Emerson-Electric Motor Drives a 


FURNACE BLOWER. 


mm 6) 6yEWS IN 1904... 
An Emerson-Electric Motor Drives a 


— 
— | PLAYER PIANO \ A new day in home heating 
24 or- 
—_ Imagine everyone's Sur- 4 when an Emerson-Electric mo 
jalure prise when a — ~ driven blower was 
— played apse Y first attached to a 
0 emora ae P 
ca made possible by | warm air furnace, to 
the installation of an distribute the heat 
eas Emerson-Electric mo- = Uy uniformly all over 
: tor. “What will they “—@ Ah aad 
2 think of next?” people Bye ux a 


asked. 


News is still being made 
with Zaerson-Electric Motors 


Nose Turret of 
8-24 Liberator 


be 
The invention of labor-saving appliances made swift strides after the develop- = 


ment of electric motors. Shown above are a few of the many instances where 
Emerson-Electric worked with manufacturers to make news in the pioneering 
days. Some of these early ideas blazed the trail for new standards of comfort 
and convenience—even created whole industries. 


Today Emerson-Electric power-oper- 
ated gun turrets and electric motors 
for aircraft are in active service on 
all battle fronts of the world. 
Today Emerson-Electric is making news by devoting its 53 years of precision 
craftsmanship to the creation and production of vital weapons of war, contribut- 
ing seasoned skill and experience, acquiring invaluable knowledge of new 
materials and processes. 


The records of the past prove that there are no frontiers for Emerson-Electric 
motors. Victory will find Emerson-Electric ready to meet the challenge of post- 
war America with more efficient motors, to power the new appliances and 
equipment. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 
Branches: New York e Chicago « Detroit ¢« Los Angeles «¢ Davenport 


£ 


EMERSON £255 ELECTRIC 


Aircra ft Motor 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


What other free-machining 
metal can withstand the com- 
bination of high temperatures, 
excessive pressures, and corro- 
sive action of catalysts found in 
chemical industry service? 


Stainless Steel needle valves 
in hundreds of chemical plants 
safeguard the metering and 
bleeding of non-varying amounts 
of catalysts into continuous flow 
processes. That's a tough cor- 
rosive problem—but Carpenter 
Stainless Steel is accustomed 
to handling tough jobs. 


Making valves out of Stainless 
Steel used to be a tough job 
because of the difficulty of 
machining. Then Carpenter 
licked that problem by invent- 
ing Free-Machining Stainless 
Steels. Now it is a simple matter 


to select the Carpenter Free- 
Machining grade that will pro- 
vide the necessary degree of 
resistance to heat and corro- 
sion for the job. Ease of machin- 
ing, ability to maintain close 
tolerances and a superior finish 
of machined surfaces, makes 
Carpenter Free-Machining 
Stainless economical to use. 


For any product where heat, 
corrosion or wear resistance, a 
high strength-weight ratio, or a 
gleaming finish are factors, 
investigate Carpenter Stain/ess. 


Your Carpenter representative 
will be glad to help you check 
the possibilities for product im- 
provement with Stainless Steel. 
Get in touch with him at any of 
the branch offices below. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


(arpen ler 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


* Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


<a 
= 


t) 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


‘Few Oiled Soles 


WPB’s shoe branch chief 
upholds stand against treating 
leather, but OPA claims large 
savings would result. 


Civilian chances of getting oil or way, 
treated soles that make shoes wear g 
least 15% longer (BW—Dec.25'43,p60) 
are poor unless public opinion chiange 

| the mind of WPB’s Lawrence B Shep 
pard, chief of the Leather & Shoe 
Branch, who is also president of Han. 
over Shoe Co. 
@ Bass Boot Evidence—But the chances 
are better than zero because Sen. Harley 
M. Kilgore once had a pair of oil-treated 
bass boots that he wore for 18 months 
“in the swamps of Alabama, the slush of 
the North, and the deserts of Arizona.” 

Sen. Kilgore heard the OPA Standards 
Division tell his committee (Feb. 8) that 
WPB ought to order the shoe industry 
to treat sole leather to conserve leather, 
manpower, and consumers’ pocketbooks, 
Pointing up their technical data, he kept 
talking about his long-lasting bass boots 
@ Poor Leather Benefits—But there were 
other advocates for bettef shoes, too, 
The CIO’s United Automobile Work. 
ers, the League of Women Shoppers 
(because women’s and children’s shoes 
wear worst), the A.F.L., the Assn. of 
American University Women, and Con- 
sumers Union demanded to know why 
WPB hasn’t acted. 

W?PB’s Sheppard countered by list- 


| ing several reasons why the shoemakers 
| don’t want to treat soles with oil or wax 


| 


He said poor leather benefited most 
The explanation, which Sheppard 
didn’t go into, is that shoes can be made 


| of sleazy leather, if treated, that other- 


wise wouldn’t be salable. 
What he also didn’t go into, but 


| what he must have known, is that a 


sleazy piece of sole leather backed with 
synthetic plastic and treated with wax 


‘| takes on some of the stiffness and much 


of the wearing quality of prime un- 


| treated sole leather. 


@ Slippery When Wet—He said women 


| wouldn’t like the color (darker than the 


usual egg-shell), that the treated soles 


| were slippery when wet and so flexible 
| that the shoes lost shape sooner. He 
| sniffed at tests made by the U.S. Bu- 


reau of Standards. 
“It is the present opinion of 
branch that neither the experience 


the 
1c 


| the industry nor the results of the Bu 


} 


| 


reau of Standards wear-test provid 
possible basis for a compulsory order ' 
quiring the treatment of soles,” he said 
e A Different Story—Sheppard admitted 
however, that Hanover treats 20% of :t 
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New! 


Ozalid 
Rapid Black 


but Never before has there been a dry developing 
ata i paper like OZALID RAPID BLACK. 
with : You'll be convinced of this when you try it in 
wax your Ozalid Whiteprint Machine. 

uch You can use RAPID BLACK with all your originals. 


un- 7 You can operate your machine at top speeds... and 
these results are guaranteed: 


ne 1... 
cf 2 
a 
ey 


. “Quality” prints from your pencil trac- 


ings. 
closest facsimiles of your typewritten 


material. 


excellent reproductions from positive film 
transparencies of your photographs. 


exceptional contrast between line detail 
and background—opaque black on a new 
white. 


ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER 


L Try new OZALID RAPID BLACK in your machine, 
. using your originals. We'll gladly send you a pack- 
age FREE. 


PS. —If you haven’t 
. 


for free printed 


wc [| What the Reproduction World has been waiting for! 


an Ozalid machine, send 
samples ... and our illus- 


trated booklet which explains the Ozalid Process. 


ee 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


RAPID BLACK, for use in our Ozalid machine. 


[] Send printed samples and a copy of SIMPLIFIED 
PRINTMAKING. 


Name 


ec 


Company— 


Address. 


Title 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
[] Send a FREE package of your new paper, OZALID 7 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hat 


to the 


Is Off 


Railroads.... 


America’s 


WirHouT benefit of brass bands or citations for “gal- 
lantry in action,” the railroads are giving a real account of 
themselves—keeping American Industry “on the rails.” 


While our boys are “slugging it out” over there—the rail- 
roads are running full steam ahead and “running the Axis 
ragged” as a result. There can be no such words as “too little” 
or “too late” in America’s vocabulary of Victory. 


Neither do we want any casualties of products “killed in ac- 
tion” due to improper packing. Materials must be “packed 
right to reach the fight” and they can be with Acme Steelstrap. 


Unit-Load Band helps save vital space, speeds up loading and 
unloading, releases cars faster, cuts down weight to a mini- 
mum and conserves loading materials. 


Delay in shipments and loss of manpower caused by recoop- 
ering damaged shipments are lessened because adequate pro- 
tection is provided for loads that are “Bound To Get There” 
with Acme Steel Bands. 


Materials mounted on skids and held 
fast by Acme Unit-Load Bands. 
Léading and unloading are speeded 
up — and safe delivery is assured. 


A load of bustle pipe mains securely 
fastened by Acme Unit-Load Ban 

—another shipment that’s “Bound To 
Get There” without damage or delay. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


ARCHER AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(men’s) shoes. While he ‘spike. 
over stores in Washington we: ex}; 
ing treated soles in their windoy 
“longer wearing.” 

Paul C. Wolfer, a director of W 
Douglas Shoe Co., and an OPA 
sultant, disagreed completely th s 
| maker Sheppard and privately told 
leagues that Sheppard’s friends in the 
dustry would probably never forgive } 
for his stand. 
e Buffing Condemned—OPA claims} 
consumers could have been saved § 
000,000 last year and leather been mg 
less scarce, that 180,000,000 pairs 
| shoes would have given as much w 
as the 250,000,000 pairs made, jf 


il 


| treatment had been used. The \\ 
Dept. announced it uses oil on the so 
| of Wacs’ shoes. 
| To show its opinion of WPB’s hay 
| dling of the shoe problem, the edito; 
| of Hide & Leather (Jan. 2) asserted thy 
| buffing for looks takes 10% off the wex 
ing quality of leather, but that Wp 
| hasn’t tried to halt buffing. 
Sen. Kilgore added that he had so 
his year-and-a-half old bass boots fo 
50% of what they cost him. 


—_A. = DN 


PRICE MAN 


Temporary director of price in the 
War Food Administration’s new Of- 
fice of Price is 41-year-old Ashley 
Sellers (above)—Alabama-born, Geor- 
gia-bred, Texas-educated—who _ has 
been on the legal staff of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture since 1938. Sell- 
ers will also direct policy-making in 
buying operations of WF A's Office of 
Distribution, now headed by Lee 
Marshall (BW —Jan.22’44,p7). 
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Holding the line of Empire 


8 She's the “Berwick,” riding at her moor- 


ings in a British port. She has just swung 
down out of the sky at the end of one of 
her regular flights from Bathurst, West 


Africa. 


With her sister ships, the “Bristol” 
and the “Bangor,” this big Boeing Flying 
Boat has quietly made history in the past 
three years. 

When France fell, the air lifeline 
of the British Empire was cut in the 
Mediterranean. A new over-ocean link 
had to be established between Great 
Britain and the bulge of Africa, far to the 
south. The only large aircraft capable of 
making such a journey with useful load 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS » THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER « TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
e 
2 


were the Boeing Transocean Clippers. 
In May, 1941, Pan American Airways 
sold three of the big planes to British 
Overseas Airways. 


Steadily, month after month, they 
have maintained their scheduled service, 
helping to hold the Empire together. 
Since the Mediterranean was recon- 
quered, they have been even more useful 
in serving the Allied cause. Included in 
their circuit of operations is what is be- 
lieved to be the longest single over-ocean 
hop made regularly by an airline—3064 
statute miles without refueling. 


At regular intervals each of the three 
giant craft has returned to the United 


States for overhauling, and on these 
flights some of the world’s most famous 
statesmen have been passengers. 


Our Allies in Fngland like Boeing 
planes. They have developed a deep 
affection and respect for the Flying 


Fortresses and the dependable Tran 
ocean Clippers that have held the lin 
of Empire through this crucial period 


When the war is won, Boeing research 
design, engineering and manufacturing 
skills will be applied once again to peace 
time products. True today, it will be true 
tomorrow .. . if it’s “Built by Boeing 
it’s bound to be good. 


FIVE TIMELY NEW 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


to 
keep you 


well-informed 


1. PRESENT SAVINGS and POSTWAR 
MARKETS 


This book presents a careful and reasoned 
examination of the accumulation of savings dur- 
ing the war period and the effects of such savings 
on the future demand for goods. It studies a 
number of factors, both in their present and 
probable future bearing on the subject, and sets 
up a framework of assumptions to serve the 
business man as a point of reference in his 
ostwar thinking. Sumner H._ Slichter, 
amont University pookeceet, Harvard University. 
73 pages, $1.00 


2. APPLIED SAFETY ENGINEERING 


A book that will be your guide to many impor- 
tant problems of safety engineering It represents 
the pooling of over 30 years’ personal experience 
into a pattern of tried and tested technique for 
the prevention of pass accidents. Typical acci- 
dents cases generally found in industrial experi- 
ence are dealt with according to a new, thorough 
and practicable method. By H. H. Berman, 
Safety Engineer, and H. W. McCrone, Baltimore 
Safety Council. 189 pages, $2.00. 


3. ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES 


Here's a book that will show you how to turn 
dull form letters into lively good-will winners— 
will give you good, definite rules for correcting 
questionable letter forms, troublesome punctua- 
tion, and inconsistent English grammar. A prac- 
tical handbook to which you can make immesiate 
reference on all matters of form in business, semi- 
business, official, and social letters. By Kate M. 
Monro. 308 pages, $1.75. 


4. TIMESTUDY FOR COST CONTROL 


A complete manual for industrial engineers and 
shop executives who wish to understand fully the 
fundamentals and methods of timestudy in order 
to plan and supervise the installation or improve- 
ment of a timestudy system in their business. 
All the details of carrying out the work are 
presented step by step in the most usable way. 
By Phil Carroll, Jr.. Management Consultant, 
Professional Engineer, New York State. 287 
pages, $3 00 


5. TIME STUDY ENGINEERING 


Here at last is a course in time study for 
those who do not have extended technical, mathe- 
matical, or industrial training. The book shows 
the whys and wherefores of time study work, 
reviews the arithmetic needed, tells step by step 
how to carry out a time study, and gives a 
wealth of information on the machines and 


processes of industry It gives 26 time-study 
charts on specific machines and operations. By 
William H. Schutt, President, Detroit Time Study 
School, Inc. 430 pages, $5.00 


Send this on-approval coupon! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ exam 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for books, 
plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance. ) 


© Stichter—Present Savings and Postwar Markets 
00 


© Berman and McCrone—Applied Safety Engineer- 
ine—$2.00 


© Monro—English for Secretaries—$i.75 

© Carroti—Timestudy for Cost Control—$3.00 
0D Sehutt—Time Study Engineering—$5.00 
Name .... 
Address 
CGD GRGRR ce veccuccccamssvecssceccoctscronse 
Position 
Company 


Ceiling Threat 


It hangs heavy over the 
heads of used auto dealers, but 
OPA’s proposed price schedules 
shouldn't worry them much. 


After fighting a delaying action for 

almost a year, automobile dealers have 
just about resigned themselves to the 
prospect that sooner or later OPA will 
get around to slapping ceiling prices on 
used cars. 
@ It's a Good Bet—Reports that OPA 
would announce the ceilings next 
month, effective Apr. 1, were incorrect 
(BW—Feb.12’44,p5). But the odds are 
that the ceilings will be forthcoming, 
probably before summer. 

Agitation over ceilings flared up last 
week when dealers got a look at OPA’s 
mae for a revised price schedule. 
Although dealers can’t see virtue in any 
form of price freeze, they admit that 
the new schedule is a great improve- 
ment over previous proposals, for two 
reasons: (1) Ceilings are based on Janu- 
ary, 1944, prices (as published in the 
trade’s guidcheoks). Earlier proposals 
would have rolled back used car prices 
to October, 1942, levels. (2) The spread 
between the “as is” and warranty »rice 
has been increased to allow dealers a 
25% markup. 
© Not a Bargain Sale—With the threat 
of ceilings hanging over them, dealers 
have been wary of highly speculative 
prices. The threat acted as a price con- 
trol measure, and dealers have been 
warned repeatedly that the ceilings were 
available if prices got too far out of 
line. This time dealers suspect that 
OPA means business. 

But the new OPA price schedule 
won't look like a week-end bargain sale 
to the man who is in the market for a 
secondhand car. Small, economical 
cars of recent make (those for which 
demand is now hottest) commonly have 
a proposed ceiling price higher than 
the manufacturer’s delivered price when 
new. In the Middle West, a 1942 four- 
door sedan, priced at $907 new, would 
have a ceiling of $922 “as is,” or $1,152 
warranted. 

@ Black Market Feared—Used car ceil- 
ings didn’t come up for serious consider- 
ation until last spring, and didn’t get 
really hot until last summer. They have 
been stalled off this long because estab- 
lished dealers (through their trade asso- 
ciation, the National Assn. of Automo- 
bile Dealers) have been able to put u 
terrific resistance, and because OP. 
itself has recognized the difficulties 
involved. 

Biggest hitch is that a price freeze 


would tend to take the used 


aT Dy | 

ness out of the hands of es: :bjisi, is 
dealers and create a black marke . “ee 
person-to-person transactions aby z 1 
ceiling prices. Dealers assert t}.at th. ee 
used truck business has dried . a 
prices were frozen last April. ~4 
eCan’t Blame Ceilings—OP\ aq, - , 
that dealers aren’t making many y Move 
truck sales, but officials contend t/iat th _— 
phenomenon was apparent some jnop¢} my 
before the ceilings went on. Ceilino “ 
can’t be blamed, they say, for the fad ; th 
that there are few new trucks, hen’ ” ¢ 
few trade-ins, or that transport con, ri 
panies are holding onto older \ chic er 
which can be stripped for spare part “ ss 
The same situation already j ppar- Pri 
ent in the used car market—where ne 
and less of the business is channele ne 
through established dealers. Franchise; ‘h 
dealers, particularly, are meeting toug , : 
competition from speculators—many of : 
them ex-automobile salesmen—who hay we 
set themselves up on a corner lot Hi 
e Rationing Considered—One way te 
save some business for the dealer might 1. 
be to couple ceilings with rationing = 
yon 

ouid 

that 

T 

tical 

Flor 
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WITHOUT BACKACHE t 
| 
Reducing guesswork in amateur gar- } 
dening are preplanted seed cartons, ' 


asphalt-lined to prevent leakage when 
watered. They will retail in chain 
stores at 25¢ each. Invented by Elmer 
L. Stein, one-time amateur gardener, 
the packages—introduced last fall by 
Ruby Products Co., Milwaukee—con- 
tain moss, mica, and chemicals in 
which seeds are planted at proper 
depth. First confined to parsley 
(above), the line now includes toma- 
toes which Stein reports get a better 
start in his soilless medium and with- 
stand transplanting much better than 
conventionally grown seedlings. 
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OPA is seriously considering this. 
- idea is that the complications of 
xoning would be too much for the 


—_ » who wanted to sell his car himself, 
t Py <tead of turning it over to a dealer. 
1 om ho, the tighter controls which would 
mpany rationing might be expected 
A adm curb black market selling. 


ecting of OPA’s Motor Vehicle In- 


try Advisory Committee, dealers pre- 


- _ nted evidence that used car prices 
Dr the fy we held fairly stable since last Novem- 
ks, hep , that stocks in dealers hands are 
DOrt con, qnereasing (there has been a rise in 
rv chick caler-to-dealer sales, a sure sign of a 
yar al WW market), and that cross-country 
ij appar vement is slowing down. . 
where Ie Price officials remain unconvinced 
hannelec at at ceilings are superfluous. ‘They point 
ran hised t that this is naturally a slow season 
Ng touch Me the auto business, that the quality 
‘many j¢qgend vintage of available used cars is 
who hav teadily deteriorating, and that these fac- 
lot tors tend to depress prices. 

way t eHigher Than the Book—OPA was 


mused when some dealers protested 
t basing ceiling prices on the trade’s 
own guidebooks. By the trade’s admis 
on and the OPA’s 20-state survey, 


eT might 
tioning 


that some models have been bringing. 

The 1942 Cadillac cabriolet is prac 
tically bringing its weight in gold in 
Florida and the West. Eastern cars, 
whose tires have been weli-treated by 
good roads, are prime merchandise in 
the midwest. 


BOCK BEER RULED OUT 


Beer lovers who in other years have 
depended upon the tapping of the bock 
beer keg about St. Patrick’s day to 
herald the approach of spring will have 
to trust such other indications as the 
budding crocuses and a young man’s 
fancy this year. There won't be any 
bock. 

Brewers are accustomed to the war- 
time economy with its shortages of malt, 
bottles, manpower, transportation, and 


gar barrels. They came through last year 
NS, with the biggest sales in history. The 
hen 1943 total of 72,125,000 bbl. was 13% 
ain more than record 1942 sales. 
ner [E_ llaving so stabilized, the industry 
i does not propose to discommode pro- 
, cedure by catering to the seasonal whim 
by tor bock beer—at least not when brew- 
N- ers are selling all the ordinary beer they 
in can make. 
or In less prosperous years, the promo- 
ps tional value of bock beer compensated 
3 for the departure from regular produc- 
a tion schedules. But the brewing indus- 
r t 


‘vy as a whole agreed to bypass bock 
. WS spring because brewers could not 
:; spare the manpower for specially pre- 
red malt, separate storage tanks, etc. 
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Movement Slows Down—At the latest | 


guidebook prices aren't as high as those | 


Helping Unload a “Duck”... 


\ 


> ak 


Unloading troop rations from an amphibious “Duck” on 
Army Signal Corps. 


New Caledonia. Photo by U.S. 


KEYSTONE 
@ 


As easily and quickly as a mother 
lifts a baby from a cradle, this 
mobile crane, equipped with strong 
wire cables, unloads a huge sling- 
full of vital army rations from an 
amphibious “‘Duck’’. Here again, 
WIRE fulfills an important role 
on the fighting fronts—helping 


deliver food to our fighting men. 


—_— 


This is but one of 


thousands of ways in which wire production is adding 


impetus to the invasion. 


But even though most of our present industrial wire pro- 
duction is working for Victory, we are making prepara- 
tions for the postwar market. Because of many new uses 
for wire and vastly improved fabricating techniques, we 
suggest you consult our engineers immediately regarding 
the use of wire in your civilian products. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, 


Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 


ses 


WIRE 


ILLINOTS 


Bc PMSOy, 


Sell your scrap today 
-.. help bomb 
the Axis! 


LABOR 


Prisoners Dues? 


Meat cutters seek a 25¢ 
work-permit fee from Germans 
assigned to Seabrook Farms, but 
how to collect is a problem. 


\s employment of war prisoners by 
private industry spreads to more and 
more labor-scarcity areas, the opposition 
of labor unions becomes more vocal. 
In St. Louis, an official of. the A.F.L. 
Building Trades Council protestéd the 
reported use of Italian prisoners at a 
cement plant. In Michigan, C.L.O. 
loggers fought the presence of prisoners 
in the woods (BW-—Jan.15’44,p96). 
And on the railroads, the unions headed 
off a move by the War Dept. to pad 
the skeleton ranks of track workers 
with captured fighters. 
® Wanted: a Checkoff—This week a 
new union attitude toward the prisoner 
of war came to light. In Camden, N. J., 
Local 56 of the A.F.L. Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America proposed that the 165 
German prisoners detailed to the huge 
Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J., pay 
a work-permit fee of 25¢ a week. 

How to collect is a trick the union 
hasn't vet figured out. The prisoners, 
under Army guard, are permitted no 
contact with civilians. Migrant civilians 


FOR THE PUBLIC 


National War Labor Board is now 
geared to handle cases faster. The first 
step is appointment of Lloyd K. Garri- 
son (left), general board counsel and 
former University of Wisconsin law 
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employed on this largest truck farm in 
the United States (BW—May22’43,p20) 
pay the 25¢ fee by checkoff—a device 
that is not available in the case of the 
prisoners because their compensation is 
controlled by the Geneva convention. 
@ Problem of Who Pays—Prisoners are 
paid 80¢ a day by the Army. Their 
civilian employer pays to the U. S. 
Treasury the amount they would earn 
at going labor rates—in this case, 50¢ 
an hour— and the Treasury pockets the 
difference. 

Seabrook’s agreement with the gov- 
ernment makes no provision for collec- 
tion of union dues from prisoners, and 
in the corridors of the Pentagon Bldg., 
where the union’s proposal was dis- 
cussed with some amusement, it was 
regarded as unlikely that any future 
contract would contain such a provision. 

The War Dept.’s position is that if 
Seabrook Farms wants to dig up the 
25¢ per prisoner and hand it over 
to the union, that’s Seabrook’s affair 
and no concern of the government. 

@ Work Opportunities Limited—Union 
opposition to the employment of war 
prisoners is blamed for the fact that 
relatively few of the 172,879 Germans 
and Italians now held in the U. S. have 
been made available to private employ- 
ers. Latest available figures show that 
prisoners were employed outside of 
internment camps 800,423 man-days 
last September, 1,223,269 in October. 

The field of opportunity for prisoners 


dean, to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of Wayne L. Morse from 
the public panel. Step No. 2 is the 
expansion of public representation by 
adding alternate members. These are 
(right to left): Edwin E. Witte, for- 
mer NWLB regional vice-chairman 


is somewhat limited by th 


jobs in populous communi! «« 


offer too many chances of 
industrial sabotage. This 
but agricultural work for the: 
prisoners have leaped at such 
they could get them. 
Considerable numbers of 
been assigned to harvesting px 
picking cotton. In the South 
have harvested rice (BW -S 
p90); in the West, they hay 


yy 


m 


in the laundry of an Army camp (Bly. 
Sep.18’43,p32). 
eUp to WMC-An agreen 
tween the War Manpower Commis; 
and the War Dept. provides that \W\ 
has the job of certifying the 1 § 
war-prisoner labor in any given 

well as the wage rate to be used i1 
termining the contract price. | \ 
Dept. then determines whet 
proposed use is permitted under ¢ 
Geneva rules and whether any 
factor is involved. 

In an effort to meet labor oppositior 
and yet make use of the priso 
WMC has established this polic: 

“Prisoners of war shall not lx 
in any way which will impair the wag 
working conditions, and emplovmen: 
opportunities of resident labor, 
place employed workers.” 


SOOTHING LABOR JITTERS 


When cutback rumors begin circulat 
ing in war plants, workers are apt t 
start scurrying around looking for pe: 
manent postwar jobs, thus creating 4 
sentee and turnover problems. 

In an apparent effort to soothe en 


at Detroit; Dexter M. Keezer, former 
president of Reed College, Portland, 
Ore.; and Lewis M. Gill, former 
NWLB regional chairman at Cleve: 
land. A fourth alternate (not shown 
is Frank V. Morley, a director of New 
York’s Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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PAYROLL... 


From a single writing of one form Ditto gives you every 
form you need for every phase of payroll work. 


PRODUCTION... 


Save 24 to 36 hours getting orders into your shop! Eliminate 
90 per cent of all rewriting on all paper work! 


PURCHASING... 


Get raw materials into your plant 10 days sooner! Bid 
requests, purchase order copies, delivery receipts... all from 


one typing! 
ORDER-BILLING... 


Eliminate 90% of all typing! One typing supplies a// order 
and shipping copies, invoice copies and sales analysis slips! 
* 

Every ship, plane, tank, gun, shell and bomb is manufactured 
better and quicker and reaching the battle fronts faster with 
the efficient, error-proof accuracy of Ditto! Mail coupon today 

for more information about Ditto Systems. 


DITTO, INC., 2287 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


DITTO, Inc. 

2287 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill 

Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire) 


D Payroll 
0 Production 


0) Other Systems for 


Company Name....... 


O Purchasing 
0 Order-Billing 


FE TEMG. once 6 6d.6.00 tee 8a00 Title 
CBP cc cvccccccccsescsvcs.sccsccsses 
CODED occcccoctecsovcvesoes State. 
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FRIDEN . . . High-Speed Automatic Calcalators, offer the solution of the 
problems in business today, created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. FRIDEN FULLY-AUTOMATIC CAL- 
CULATORS are available when the applications to obtain 
deliveries have been approved by the War Production Board. 


{ Bh E Re CALCULATING MACHINE CoO. INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT © SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U,S,A. 


XY 


As one of the old-timers in modern line-production 
methods, Ebco has lead the field in extending crafts- 
manship quality to quantity production. Each opera- 
tion in an Ebco assembly line is handled by skilled 
specialists. The result: superior performance that 
lasts longer is built into each unit. 


The OASIS Water Cooler is typical of the engineering 
thoroughness which makes Ebco the “top name” in so 
many ways. The stream of water produced by its 
“bubbler” looks simple enough—but only expert engi- 
neering and experience were able to combine its size, 
angle, direction, height, pressure, temperature and 
control into the most pleasantly “drinkable” flow of 
water obtainable. And that flow of water is only one 
small factor in the preference for OASIS Coolers. 


Postwar plans call for further advances in the leader- 
ship of products bearing the mark of Ebco quality. 
Then, as always, Ebco will be “the name at the top.” 


EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
401 W. Town St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


ployees who have the jitters 
aluminum production cutba \ 
num Co. of America has p 
tins in its Alcoa (Tenn. 
phasizing that aluminum 
does not apply to fabricated | 
that increased sheet prod 
needed in 1944 to meet aircra 
ments. 

A letter from the War P 
Board’s Aluminum-Magnesiun 
is cited as proof that sheet p 
must be stepped up immediat 
minum production in 1944 
erned by the aircraft progran 
calls for an increase of 60% in 
weight over 1943. 


ee 


Army Sustained 


Civilian seaman convicted 
by military court denied writ in 
federal court. His union shapes 
an appeal. 


Merchant seamen on vessels operated 
as part of an Army supply line a: 
ject to military jurisdiction, the U.§ 
District Court in Columbus, Ohio, ruled 
last week. C.I.O.’s National Mariti: 
Union has announced that the case wi 
be appealed, to the Supreme Court i 
necessary. 
@ Struck the Captain—The court deni 
a habeas corpus to Jacob M. Berue of 
Philadelphia, a merchant seaman sen 
tenced to seven years at hard labor (\ater 
cut to two), by an Army court martial 
in Casablanca a year ago. 
Berue was convicted of “‘provoking an 
incident on the high seas’’—striking the 
captain. The ship was carrying military 
cargo from the United States to Casa 
blanca. There was an Army security 
officer aboard, but the ship’s master was 
a civilian. 
@ Jurisdiction Questioned—Berue did not 
admit the charge. He said that his dis- 
pute was with the cook, that the captain 
intervened but suffered no physical vio 
lence. ‘The seaman contended that the 
military court did not have jurisdiction 
because he was a civilian, hired in a New 
York union hall, and was not informed 
that he would be subject to military dis- 
cipline. 
The federal court ruled that the mili- 
tary authority rested not upon “knowl- 
edge or consent of the petitioner but 
upon the facts and circumstances,” and 
that the “offense was ‘in the field’ within 
the meaning and intent of the Se nd 
Article of War.” The article provides 
that ‘“‘all persons accompanying or serv- 
ing with the armies of the United States 
in the field” are under military jums- 
diction. 
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A SECOND WAR YEAR REPORT TO GUARDIAN POLICYHOLDERS 


War requires the most effective use of manpower and materials. We 
therefore are using, for a second year, this method of presenting 
to you the features of your Company’s operations in its 84th year. 


SECURITY BEHIND YOUR POLICY 
Policy and claim reserves as provided by State laws 
increased by $10,530,000 to a new high of $161,980,000. 
Funds set aside by the Company for war, postwar and 
other contingencies increased by $510,000 to $7,520,000. 
Guardian investments are of the highest grade and the 
market value of Guardian securities held is $2,060,000 
more than the statement values on which the above 


figures are based. 


YOUR 1944 POLICY DIVIDEND 
The Guardian has paid dividends to its insurance 
policyholders uninterruptedly for 76 years. For 1944, 
dividends to policyholders will be on the same scale as 
for 1943; $2,110,000 has been set aside for this purpose. 
YOUR COMPANY AND THE WAR 

Life insurance has two special war jobs. First, your 
premiums, with those on 177,000 other Guardian poli- 
cies, provide funds to finance the war. Guardian invest- 
ments in United States Government bonds and Cana- 
dian guaranteed securities totalled $18,550,000 in 1943 
— more than the total premiums collected from policy- 
holders. Thus, funds behind your policy were directed 
both to “back the attack” and to provide your policy 
with the safest possible backlog of security. 

Our second war job is like that of every other Amer- 
ican enterprise — furnishing manpower. The Guardian 
organization has furnished to the armed services over 


70% of its male employees under age 45. 


LOOKING BACK TO 1943 
Taxes were high. War bonds were bought by Americans 
in ever-increasing amounts. Yet new Guardian policies 
purchased amounted to 15% more than in 1942; fewer 


policies were dropped than in any year since 1920; 
more policy loans were repaid than in any year in our 
history; and the insurance in force increased 76%% more 


than in 1942 to a new high of $553,000,000. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1944 


1944 is destined to be a year of great struggle and 
sacrifice and a year of great satisfactions. Of the prob- 
lems facing the country, two call for comment here: 

First, men are returning from war even as others 
leave for war. Your Company has well-developed 
plans for retraining and rebuilding its staff, to provide 
truly modern service as part and parcel of Guardian 
tradition. 

Second, the campaign against an increase in the cost 
of living is one of the major battles of the home front 
Wartime controls have, so far, limited within a narrow 
range the decline in the dollar’s buying power, and the 
stabilizing influence of money being saved up in war 
bonds and in life insurance is and will be a dominant 
factor in this battle. 

Your Company is alive to its obligation to make life 
insurance meet the public’s needs during the changing 
conditions. Experience with the Graph-Estate method 
of fitting life insurance to the individual’s needs and 
means, a unique Guardian feature, equips our repre- 


sentative to serve you professionally. 


* * * 


This report is not designed as a financial statement. A 
copy of the 84th Annual Financial Statement and addi- 
tional copies of the report may be obtained from any 


Guardian office. 
James A McLain, President 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York City 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 


FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 


7 agit The Allied Forces forge steadily 
m onward — big artillery pieces, 


huge lorries and tractor-trailers 

keep pace with courageous fighters. 

Whether grinding up steep hills or creeping down dan- 
gerous grades, thousands of these machines of war are 
always kept under safe and complete control by Warner 
Electric Brakes. In tropical heat and arctic cold alike, 
Warner Electric Brakes are not affected by weather. 


After the war, America’s great fleets of motor trucks and 


many other types of power equipment will be braked elec- 
trically, for war proved Warner Electric Brakes will then 


be available for an ever-increasing range of applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


| —Dec.25’43,p104). 


| gaining chore for them for half a centut 


| @ Relics of an Era—Why the strike wa 


| of Labor was struggling for existe: 


‘Craftsmen Yield 

| Cotton mill strikers rety 
to work for the Army, but they’ 
| still fighting the C.1.O.’s righty 
| bargain for them. 


Appeals to the patriotis: 

striking craftsmen who _ had 

cotton textiles in Fall Riv \I 
since before Christmas, a 

| in one week what persuasion 

| and threats had failed to achi 
months 

| @ Back to Work, But—Alth 

| were far from satisfied, the st 

| turned to work this week and 
possible for the 7,500 other « 
of the seven idle mills to start 
looms again 

But the cause of the strike 

as lively an issue as it was w! 
Army occupied the plants at pre 
order a week before. At the root 
problem was the city-wide cont 
tween the Fall River Cotton Man 
facturers Assn. and the C.I.O. 1 
Workers Union of America 
® Craftsmen Were Aloof—The contrac 
was the upshot of a series of Nat 
Labor Relations Board electio 

| which the craftsmen didn’t even both 
to participate. It gave the C.1.O. \ 
exclusive bargaining rights for al 

| ployees—including the = anti-C.1.0 
skilled workers—a_ standard © seniorit 
clause, and hiring preference, et 

What this did to the tradition 

pattern of labor relations in the tevxtil 

| mills was apparent in the swift retal 
tion of the key craftsmen when tl 

| contract was signed last Decemb 
They resigned their jobs en masse (B\\ 


@ Mass Resignation—The independent 
unions which have handled _ th 


explained that it was not a strike, but 
mass resignation. 

One by one, the plants affected | 
the walkout dropped out of production 
and additional thousands of worker 
were forced into idleness 


so effective is fairly evident from the 


names of the independent union 
the Independent Loom Fixers, ¢! 
Drawing-In Knot Tyers & Warp Twist 
ers Assn., and the Slasher Tende: 
Helpers Assn 

Relics of the day when the Knight 


these independent unions of high! 
skilled workers are as exclusive 
Union League Club 

@ Father to Son—Membership in the 
union—and therefore employment in 
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that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


In this flask is the force of life. I know... 
for I have seen its work. 

I have seen the livid look of pain and shock 
and utter exhaustion change to the clearer 
pallor of normal illness. I have seen lips 
blue with approaching death regain the 
hue of health. 

I have seen these things. I have seen death 
defeated. 

And I have felt gratitude deep beyond 
expression that men and women have given 
gladly of their blood that other men may 
live... that useful lives may be prolonged to 
their full term. 


For blood banks and the plasma that 

goes to the front are bulwarks against 
encroaching death. 

To thera, I...and you...and men and 
women in every land...owe a debt 

too great ever to be repaid save by our 
working and our striving to build a better, 
freer world. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


The modern miracle of lifesaving through in- 
direct transfusion—of either whole blood or of 
blood plasma—is possible because the life fluid 
can be precision-filtered. From whole blood, 
minute clots and other precipitated matter are 
removed. From plasma all tissue and other 
solids are oomeves. 


Multipore stretched over an electric light to 
show typical pore structure. The porosity of 
this specialized rubber—a development of 
t nited States Rubber Company—can be con- 
trolled so that it may be produced with as 
many as 6400 pores to the square inch or as 
few as 1100, 


The lives of sufferers from loss of blood or deple- 
tion of blood supply, are far more sure of being 
saved today than ever betore because blood and 
plasma can be banked for immediate transfu 

sion—whether in modern, fully equipped hospitals 
or on the battle front. Your local Defenses 
Council can tell you about blood donor servic« 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUB 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


BER COMPANY 


+ IN CANADA: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD, 


the craft—is passed from father to son, 
from uncle to nephew. It was clear 
that the C.1.O. contract would upset 
this hoary custom, so the skilled work- 
ers walked off the job rather than sur- 
render their prerogative to the C.I.O. 

In the Army’s guarded announcement 
that the employers’ association “may” 
petition NLRB for a review of the 
C.1.0.’s bargaming status, it was plain 
that the independents haven’t given up 
hope that the labor board will restore 
their craft exclusiveness and bargaining 
rights for themselves. 


Ceilings Held 


NWLB’s tool and die 
agency reports that labor piracy 
in the Detroit area is under con- 
trol. Wage tops held in 1943. 


Drastic wage controls have ended 
“economic anarchy” in the Detroit 
area tool and die industry and virtually 
ended the nation’s worst plague of 
labor piracy (BW —Sep.12’42,p114), the 
National War Labor Board’s Tool & 
Die Commission has reported. 

@ Wage Ceilings Held—Summarizing 
the first year of its existence, the com- 
mission reported that wages in the 
industry which soared 19.7% between 
January, 1941, and February, 1943, were 
held to an additional 2.9% increase 
between February and November, 1943. 

The commission was set up under 

a NWLB order which imposed spe- 
cific ceilings of $1.75 an hour for key 
classifications of tool and die makers 
in jobbing shops and $1.60 for the 
same classifications in the captive shops 
operated by the former automobile man- 
ufacturing companies (BW—Oct.17'42, 
992). The ceilings have held. 
@ 112 Violators—Companies found vio- 
lating NWLB wage orders totaled 112 
during the year, and 783 individual 
excess rates were ordered reduced to 
the individual legal ceilings, with some 
cuts ranging from 5¢ to 50¢ an hour. 

Workers receiving more than the 

ceilings when they were imposed did 
not receive cuts in pay but were for- 
bidden to transfer to other jobs at rates 
above the established ceilings without 
commission approval. 
@ Labor Piracy Found—Benjamin Aaron, 
commission chairman, described the 
situation prevailing when the agency 
was set up: 

“Primarily because of the lack of a 
suficient number of skilled workers, 
jobbing shops were unable to cope with 
the enormous total of war orders. Wages 
soared, labor pirating became a com- 
monplace, backlogs mounted. The in- 
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BRING HOME THE BACON! 


Chicago packing house workers gave 
their union representatives a big send- 
off when they sent them to Washing- 
ton to lay claims for higher wages be- 
fore the National War Labor Board 
and the War Manpower Commission. 
Some 120,000 C.I.O. members in all 
major meat-producing areas in the 
country have been dickering since last 


August—when their master agreement 
with packing houses expired—for 
10% pay raise over Little Steel for. 
mula limits. The union is asking for 
portal-to-portal wages for tin 
members spend changing to special 
work clothes. Workers claim that lov 
wages and excessive overtime are pro 
ducing big turnover rates, resulting in 
a diminishing supply of meat for bot! 
the public and the armed service 


dustry suffered from rapid, undisciplined 
growth. 

“Workers quit captive tool rooms 
. . . to take advantage of boom wages 
in jobbing shops. Many began to go 
into business for themselves, inevitably 
attracting old associates from established 
shops. Even brokerage offices were set 
up to traffic in human labor for huge 
profits.” 


LABOR RELATIONS SCHOOL 


A New York state-supported and con- 
trolled School of Industrial & Labor 
Relations is being planned at Cornell 
University to develop better informed, 
more responsible labor and industrial 
leaders. ‘The school, if authorized, 
would be the first of its kind. 

The plan originated with New York’s 
legislative committee on industrial and 
labor conditions, headed by Assembly- 
man Irving M. Ives. Heads of the New 
York C.1.O. and A.F.L., New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, and As- 
sociated Industries of New York State, 
Inc., will be on the board of trustees. 

Another Ives committee project— 


adoption by public schools of a textbook 


written under its supervision for a man- 
datory “social studies” course in high 
schools—received. a setback recent 
when a group of New York City high 
school teachers turned thumbs down on 
it. The teachers took exception to the 
compulsory use of any textbook written 
and published by the state. 

Called “The American Story of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations,” the vol 
ume is the first textbook to be copy- 
righted in the name of “The People of 
the State of New York.” In spite of the 
unlikelihood of official adoption in the 
schools after the teachers’ turndown, 
the committee reports wide interest in 
the book. Labor unions in general have 
reacted favorably, the C.1.0. News call 
ing it “a good start in the right di 
rection.” 


BREWSTER C.I.O. RE-ELECTS 


In spite of charges by a congressi nal 
committee that Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp.’s difficulties in fulfilling its wat 
contracts are due in large part to union 
leadership in the plants (BW —Dcc. 
18’43,p43), Thomas Be Lorenzo and his 
entire slate of officers were re-clected |ast 
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2. Who saved his life? 
Perhaps you did. But there is no single answer. 
For many men and women helped. « His parachute — 
is nylon, made in air conditioned plants. It was dried 
in air conditioned towers. It was stored in air conditioned 
“rooms. It was paid for by the war bonds America is buying. 
We are proud ‘6: havé-fummished so much of the air 


ye Conditioning equipment that has helped others produce 


al 


and preserve the parachute that saved his life. 


Carrier Corporation . Syracuse, New York 


AMERICAN CABLE ANSWERS A QUESTION: 
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WHY IS SO MUCH WIRE ROPE PREFORMED? 


Where wire rope has to bend around sheaves or drums it must have more 
than tensile strength—it must have the flexibility to resist bending fatigue. That 
need led to the invention of TRU-LAY PREFORMED—the first basic improvement 
in wire rope in more than a hundred years. @ Preforming relieves internal 
offers resistance to bending fatigue—makes the rope easier and safer 

makes it last longer. Because it is relaxed, it does not fly apart 
when cut. Therefore PREFORMED need not be seized at the ends. @ Today 
American Cable’s TRU-LAY PREFORMED is helping win the war wherever there 


stresses 


to handle 


are American-built airplanes, ships, boats, or land machines. Like all Acco 
Vix products American Cable Division’s wire rope is essential 
A in peace, vital in war. © Keep asking for TRU-LAY PREFORMED. 


In Business for Your Safety 


Al GROUP OF BASIC INDUSTRIES KNOWN AS 
, AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


_ BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT « In Canada—Dominion Chain Company, ltd 
In England — The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. * Aircraft Controls, 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, 
Hozord Wire Rope, Monley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Welding Wire, 
Reading Castings, Reading-Prott & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes. 


TRADE 
MARK 


weck by the Brewster local of ¢ 
Automobile Workers (C.1.0 

Local 365 has a closed-s] 
covering Brewster employ 
Island City, N. Y., Newark, > 
Johnsville, Pa. Of the 15,00: 
eligible to vote in the union 
10,221 cast ballots. De Lorenz 
5,537 votes against his o; 
4,211, and the other officers we 
by about the same margin. 

The opposition charged that 
cumbents had made no effort to 
the situation at Brewster; the Dx 
group countered that the cha: 
Communist-inspired for the pu 
disrupting the local. 

R. J. ‘Thomas, president of U.A\\ 
denounced the accusations i 
De Lorenzo and Local 365 as a “sinea 
and put the blame for unsat 
conditions in the Brewster plants on the 
former management and the Na 


Bosses Get Aid 


Miners support drive of & \ 
supervisors’ union for members 
by striking. Operators wonder 
how far Lewis will go. 


A strike of 1,000 miners prot 
the refusal of a foreman to join a 
of supervisory employees . t 


the United Mine Work 


ree 


the question of how far the U.\ 
may go in its campaign to orga 
coal industry’s second-rank b 
@ Chartered by District 50-! 
U.M.W. announced a vear ago it 
to accept mine bosses as union m«¢ 
(BW—Mar.6'43,p83). John | 
president of the union, implem 
the campaign some mont tel 
he created the United il, ‘| 
nical & Supervisory | ees of 
Mining Industrv as a ision 
catch-all District 50 (B\W—Nov.2 
pli 
Silence followed the ultimatum 
last November by John MecAlpin 
dent of the supervisory workers’ 
to ) of b tu 11T? 
| inia to int bargainin 
to e new group within fi 
mn mild be taken to prot 
t of its memb ‘ Phe ope 
d the deadline to pass wit] 
g. This was expected to clea ¢ 
1 fight before the National La 


Relations Board, or for sympat 
m by the U.M.W 
@ Mine Local Helps—So far, the 
union has not taken its case to : ! 
NLRB. The report in Western Penn- 3 
svlvania coal patches is that Lewis ! 


sent word to his U.M.W. locals to aid 
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Men Sit Down ™ < 
On the Same Side of the Desk 


More and more men are tackling problems from the same side of the 
\| desk. It is one of the things we have learned from war production. 
ve | Men find the road to better production far smoother when they swap 
= ideas, throw problems on the table and get the benefit of thinking 
stimulated by the other fellow’s opinions. Ideas click and the net 


~ result is creative for everybody. Some people call it synergism* 


*Synergism—a When men sit down on the same side of the desk to talk the application of specialized 
growing habit in A meri- 
can industry. Men bring 
problems and ideas to- 
gether so that minds 


7943 Bap pte Atlas emulsifiers (Spans and Tweens), for example, are proven tools of production. 
click’’ to produce a 


result far grecter than Yet it takes full information from both sides of the problem to get the best results. 


chemical materials, they are working out the means to greater production at | 


lower cost. 


the sum of ideas ex- 
pressed. So to sde 4k, they ‘ , ; $ cro 
mabe 24-2=:£, other related polyhydroxylic materials which also act as insecticides, plasticizers, 


Atlas is daily swapping ideas on these surface active agents, and on a hundred 


drying oils, synthetic resins and waxes, humectants, softeners and fine chemicals. 


or Give a thought to asking the Atlas representative 
to sit down on the same side of the desk to 
discuss problems within our spheres of activity. 


Spans and Tweens: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


ATLAS 


‘Toad i e Industrial Finishes ° emo Fabrics ¢ Acids 


Activated Carbons ¢« Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel . 
opyright 1944, Adas Powder Comt 


POWDER COMPANY 
‘WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


0% 


_ eee 
CLEAR Copies 


from Pencil Originals ... 


TER ist 


jous 
jminates = 
el @ The Hunter-Electro 
Copyist reproduces in 


minutes anything 
drawn, printed or written, It saves valuable 
time both in copying and checking or 
proof-reading, because photo-exact repro- 
duction can't make a mistake, 

In the drafting room, Hunter Electro- 
Copyist speeds operations from the mo- 
ment the preliminary sketch is completed 
lt protects valuable originals by providing 
quickly as many copies as needed for day- 
to-day handling—makes photo-tracings on 
linen or vellum. its industrial applications 
are numberless—saving time and money 
wherever there is a copying job to be done. 
It's so simple your office boy can operate 
it. Let us tell you 
more about it. 


ASK 
FOR 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


A 
Postwar 
**Must' ,. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 


107 E. Fayette St Syracuse, N.Y 


Gpeed Satesp 


~ + BACK OF ~~ 4 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size ~ easier 


to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact = provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


(4) Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


$34 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


| in the campaign to unionize supervisory 


workers. One U.M.W. local near Johns- 
town, Pa., interpreted this as sanction- 
ing strike action, and the first walkout 
in the organizational drive occurred last 
week when 1,000 miners quit work at 
the Monroe Coal Mining Co.’s Revloc 
mine after a foreman, Peter Knoll, of 
Carrolltown, Pa., refused to join the 
new union. 

James Mark, Jr., son of the president 
of U.M.W. District 2 and organizer for 
the new union, urged the miners to end 
the walkout, but it was three days before 
all the strikers had straggled back to 
work, 

@ No Contract Yet—A score of organ- 
izers of the supervisory union have con- 
centrated their efforts in Central Penn- 
sylvania. While union officials have 


| been quiet as to the progress of the 


of locals have been 


, from Feb. 


campaign, it is reported that a number 
established. So far, 
no coal operator in that area has signed 
a contract. 

Operators point to NLRB decisions 
as supporting their contention that mine 
bosses are not free to exercise their du- 
ties if they are union members (BW — 
May15°43,pS). Richard Maize, Penn- 
sylvania Secretary of Mines, also has 
argued that unionization of supervisory 
ofhcials would infringe on the state’s 
power to enforce safety laws. 


| LABOR-MANAGEMENT SHOW 


Opening of the National Labor-Man- 
agement Exposition—which will run 
28 to Mar. 1] in the Dept. 
of Commerce Auditorium, Washing- 
ton—is more than a week away, vet the 
exhibits of more than 60 corporations 
already are being set up. First to get 


104 


Pay Rise Detour 


Industry-labor membe, 
of NWLB bypass Little Ste. 
formula, call St. Louis try 
driver case “rare, unusual.” 


Industry and labor member; of 4 
National War Labor Board teared 
this weck to detour the Little Stee} 
mula in a truck drivers’ wage case 

Such lineups, although . a 
viewed with considerable concem } 
some government officials who sce then 
as a serious threat to the triparti labod 
industry-public structure of the boar 
e “Rare and Unusual”—The  |abor.j 
dustry combination, with th: 
members in the minority. authory 
wage increases of $2 and $1.5 vee} 
for approximately 2,500 St. Louis (Vf 
truck drivers, who struck last Octobe 
in a walkout paralleling the t 
strike in Atlanta, Ga. (BW —Oct.2 
p95). 

The labor-industry team 
that the award was justified as 
and unusual case,” but the publi 
bers hotly challenged this 
The vote was to uphold a de 
NWLB’s trucking commission 


cont 


into motion is a crew from the Bristol 
Co. which, like the others, will 
feature improved production methods, 
and safety 
developed by its Labor Managem: nt 
Committee. Both private corporations 


above) 


labor-saving devices, ideas 


and government agencies will reveal 
results of WPB’s War Production 
Drive (BW —Jun.18°42,p20). 
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IGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


con Cm } 


10 sey them 
artite Joh, 


{ hy 
1d DOr 


When Mahomet called the mountain to come to him, the mountain 

stood still. ‘When the Nation called for transport facilities to 

The Mountain match the world’s largest war production program, America’s 

motor trucks and coaches literally moved mountains . . . 

mountainous loads of food and fighting equipment, fighters 

comes to and factory workers. 
Coaches carried eight billion passengers in 1943 .. . 100% more 


Mahomet ! than in 1940. Trucks marketed 61% of all the livestock in 1943 
4 


.. - 18 billion pounds. Trucks moved 69% of the freight from 


hundreds of war plants surveyed. 


One of the main reasons America out-produces the Axis is be- 


cause it can out-transport it . . . and Highway Transport 
playing a most vital part! 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Transporta 
tion,recently stated: ‘A stomotive Transportation is absolutely essen 

tial to the winning of the War. Goods must 
reach their destinations and workers must get 
to their jobs .. . om time.”” Join the U.S. 
Track Conservation Corps and keep your 
trucks in best possible condition. Your 
GMC dealer is pledged to help you. 


: | ieVaas an ve cToRY.-- BUY MORE WAR BONDs 
il 
n GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘ Ducks"" 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches. . . 


“Not only does SoundScriber free 
from wasting hours at the 
boss's desk taking shorthand notes 


me 


but my typing of letters from the 
SoundScriber transcriber seems so 
It plays back just like 


effortless! 
rad o clearly and naturally. 


I can type at any speed I want. But 
best of all, I'm saved a lot of typ- 
ing of memos, interviews, Ctc., be- 
cause I can index and file the 
permanent discs in almost no space 
without transcription — and play 


them back in the future on/y if the 


need arises 


4b mailabi hieable 


i 


SoundScriber disc, of 


, Ly 
r-ibin mnoreakRabié 


recoras , @ 


hour with realistic 


plast 
bal 


clarity. 


along a pe 


“My boss says 


I’m as good as (W/NS 
now that we have 


Somat 


WAZ 


‘Until he tried the new electronic 
way of dictating, the boss was preju- 
diced against ‘talking to a machine.’ 
But SoundScriber is so different! He 
dictates just as he would to me! He is 
free to move about at his desk... 
both hands to refer to papers. And 
while he’s giving his letters to the 
sensitive SoundScriber microphone, I 
can be somewhere else taking care of 
executive details for him. 


use 


“Here's another time-saver! When on trips the boss carries 
»rtable SoundScriber—mails the discs back to me each 
day so we never get behind on our work while he is away.’ 


) Because it saves time and manpower you can obtain SoundScriber 
equipment for essential war work, and probably for important 
postwar planning. Write to The SoundScriber Corporation, 
Dept. B-5, 82 Audubon St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


| 
creases in 


had granted the increase by 
split. 

e Vinson Objects—Sent to 
Stabilization Director Fred \. \ 
for approval because some of 
men stated they would need 


rate increase to underwrite 
wages, the proposed wag 


promptly was turned down. 
However, the entire board, . 
never fully accepted Vinson’s 
veto its decisions, has asked h 
consider, Eventual approval by \ 
is considered likely, particular! 
board majority can find additi 
dence to justify the boost, shoy 
it is not really a “‘rare and unusi 
after all. , 
e Taylor Dissents—George | 
NW LB vice-chairman and publ 
ber, in a minority opinion, co 
that the authority to grant \ 
“rare and unusual” ¢ 
clearly to enable the board to « 
discretion where the existing wage str 
ture is inadequate to maintain an essen. 
tial war service. Abuse of this disc 
tion would result 
stabilize wages. . 
“Before a case should be accepted 
by the board as ‘rare and unusual’ 
there must be a clear showing that the 
product or service is of critical IMpor- 
tance to the successful prosecution of 
the war, that all feasible steps have been 
taken to solve manpower problems aside 
from the ordinarily unapprovable \ 
increase, and that the existing wag 
scales are patently inadequate to secure 
the necessary output.” 


PATTERNMAKERS BALK 
The National War Labor Board 3s 


considering what disciplinary action can 
be taken against a union which refuse 
to permit its members to work more 
than 40 hours a week in a critical man- 
power area (Detroit) where 45-hour 
work-weeks are specified. 

lhe union is the A.F.L. Pattern Mak- 
ers Assn., which is holding its member 
to a 40-hour weck says the 
union, employers are insisting on use of 
upgraders alongside of patternmakers 
to relieve a serious shortage of help 

The Detroit Regional War Labor 
Board rejected the union’s request for a 
60¢-an-hour raise (minimum rates now 
are $1.90 an hour for the first shift, 
$2.05 for the second). 

The board, at the request of the 
Pattern Manufacturers Assn., ordered 
a 48-hour week, plus an optional eight 
hours during the first five days of cach 
work period. This regional decision was 
upheld by NWLB late in January, and 
the refusal of the union to accede to 
the work-week stipulation followed. 

The dispute involves only about 750 


because, 
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“All aboard” in the LB YSGE 


“All aboard! United Mainliner, The 
Continental,’ for Chicago, Denver, 
and the Pacific Coast. Connections 
for Honolulu, Manila, Singapore, 
Mandalay, Calcutta and Bombay.” 


Romantic, far-away places that once 
took weeks and months to reach . 
cities so remote that only occasional 
travelers ever visited them . . . will be 
regular stopping places on the world- 
wide airline networks of the future. 

None of them—anywhere—will be 
more than two and a half days away 
from your own home! 

You will probably visit these places 
inthe Age of Flight, and so will many 


of your fellow countrymen. You will 
be able to travel because travel itself 
will take so little time, and all kinds 
of transportation will be so vastly 
improv ed. 

This will be particularly true of 
travel in the United States. Service 
on United's Main Line Airway, for 
example, will be so frequent and so 
convenient that you will be able-to 
fly to any city across the country in a 
few hours, practically any time of day 
or night. No section of the nation 
will be more than 11 hours from wher- 
ever you may happen to be. And air 
travel will be more economical, too. 

This glorious day of aviation cannot 
begin until Victory is won. When the 


Axis is finally defeated, United, th 
nation’s pioneer air transport system 
will utilize its background of experi 
ence, resources and leadership to pro 
vide even faster and finer air servic 
You and many more will take to the 
skies as never before. 

All will be aboard in the 


Flight! 


Age of 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR oD LINES 


, 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


“Thanks, Oregon, for the Chance 
to Take a Chance” 


TA 


6.842 \\ 


—says R. W. “Bob” Pointer, Owner Manager 
Pointer-Willamette Company, Portland 
Builders of Logging, Highway and Machinery Trailers 


“Oregon supplied us with every success-factor—cheap power and 
skilled workers amid a growing industrial empire. In seven years we 
have expanded our Portland plant three times, and now have manu- 
facturing branches in Washington and Montana. As today our logging 
and highway trailers speed Oregon’s strategic war materials on their 
way, SO tomorrow new fleets of trailers will carry valuable cargoes over 
the commercial highways of a postwar world.” 


There’s an open door to the treasure- 
chest of opportunities in Oregon, as Bob 
Pointer proves. Here—in lumber, mining, 
farming, chemicals, light metal industries— 


are the essential tools for plant and factory , > Mi. 

branch. Oregon, on the new Main Street dition ie ae? “a tra 
of world commerce, looms large in the and a p pr Northwest 
progressive plans of manufacturers and the region», *"* life of 


businessmen. 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST 
We PORTLAND, OREGON 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


men in some 27 shops, but 
tance is broad. Patternmak« 
high wages because they are k 
nel—technicians of long appr 
doing bottleneck work. 


CONTRACT POLICY URGED 


In a move to further indust 
and at the same time cut do 
work, the National War Lab 
last week called on employers a1 
to agree voluntarily to extensi: 


piring collective bargaining 
until a new agreement is reach« 
issues in dispute are settled. 

If the two sides cannot get 


of their own accord, the board 
the old contract extended when t 
is brought before it 

Heretofore, NW LB has been ] 
by applications for interim ex 
orders. Also dispute § arising d 
period when one contract had 
and another had not vet been 
upon often called for NWLB 
The new policy will tend to el 
these disputes, and thus w 
public interest in cutting « 
controversies, according to Vice- 
man George W. ‘Taylor. 

In connection with the renew 
contract between National Carb 
and C.1.O.’s United Electrical, 
Machine Workers, the 
ordered to extend the previ 
until a new one was reached. T] 
found no evidence that the 
strength in the plant had changed 


the earlier agreement had been dra 


NWLB PENALIZES UNION 


+ + 


As a penalty for what it termed 
sponsibility,” the Second Regional \\ 
Labor Board this week denied a m 


nance-of-memb«c rship provision to | 


“~~ 


union employees of the Tidewater A 
ciated Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

In a unanimous opinion, the ] 
termed the unaffiliated union’s ret 
to give a no-strike pledge a “cool, « 
lated, and clearly announced staten 
of shortsighted self-interest.” 

The board further stated that | 
strike of approximately 700 men 
Jan. 19 (while representatives of NW LB 
the United States Concihation Ser 
and the New Jersey State Nediat 
Board were meeting with company 
union officials to settle a dispute 
seniority), the union had demonst 
that it was not a sufficiently respon 
organization to merit having a mai 
nance-of-membership provision. 

Just before the strike, the board | 
decided to grant the union maintena! 
of membership, but when the workers 
walked out of the war plant, the board 
reversed its opinion. 


] 
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Key to the week’s developments on the European fronts is contained in two 
bits of news which you may have overlooked. 
2 


Field Marshal Karl von Runstedt’s declaration that the Germans are fully 
prepared for invasion was a final bid for some deal short of unconditional sur- 
render. Actually, it played into the hands of Anglo-American authorities who fear 
public reaction to what may be the bloodiest battle since Stalingrad. 

The Allied commanders know, from commando raids and aerial reconnais- 
sance, that the marshal is not bluffing. They suspect that he has given Berlin’s 
confident answer that bombing is not enough to bring surrender. 

But the Allies won’t take the negotiated-peace bait. What they will do 
is use the Nazi warning to harangue an overoptimistic public. 

« 

Revelation that the Nazis—after rushing up fresh divisions in a supreme 
effort to block the Allied armies south of Rome—now have a total of only 17 
divisions on the whole Italian front proves that the campaign is nothing more 
than a sideshow. /t has been overdramatized by press and radio for the lack of 
a bigger front in Europe. 


From the first summer of the war with Russia, almost 200 Axis divisions have 
been locked in battle on the eastern front. The Nazis reputedly have main- 
tained another 100 divisions on the western front. 

No recent observer views the slow progress of the Allies on the Italian 
front as a fair measure of what can be expected of cross-Channel operations on 
the scale inevitably contemplated by the Allied high command. 

° 


One: further European development must not be ignored. Few people realize 
it, but Finland’s withdrawal frorn the war is now far more important economi- 
cally than strategically. 

For more than a year, it has been plain that Nazi dreams of closing the 
Murmansk supply route and striking at Leningrad from Finnish bases were futile. 

Finland’s capitulation will mean the loss to the Axis of one of its most import- 
ant sources of copper, nickel, and—to a smaller degree—molybdenum. 

s 

It is a mistake to believe that the brilliant Marshall Islands victory has rad- 
ically changed the timing of the war in the Pacific. So far, only Japan's outer 
ring of defenses has been pierced, and even this has required every item of 
equipment Washington can spare from the European front. 

But a shrewd new plan of operations seems to be taking shape. 

The week's air raids on Truk—Nippon’s main naval bastion between the 
Marshalls and the Philippines—suggest that Washington may be boldly planning 
to make an air and sea dash for old bases centering around Bataan, thereby 
cutting off Tokyo from its great new empire—and vital raw materials (espe- 
cially oil and rubber) bases—in the East Indies. 

* 

U. S. raids on Japan’s northern outpost at Paramushiro probably have a sin- 
ister aim which can’t escape Tokyo. Barely 600 miles south of Paramushiro 
is Sakhalin, owned by Japan and Russia, but from which Japan normally gets 
10% of its oil. Also, this is Tokyo’s closest source of supply. 

It looks as though Hirohito may be in for the same kind of oil squeeze that 
is slated for Hitler (map, page 41). 


4 
Developments in Washington (a few of them have already been revealed, 
others are rapidly taking shape) make it plain that the U. S. will soon take 
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the initiative in launching a number of important long-term economic projects, 
* 
Look for a series of international conferences to be held in Washington 
beginning in April or May. 
Soviet financial experts have been talking with Treasury officials this week. 
If they agree to schemes to control inflation and stabilize world currencies 
worked out by the British and Americans in preliminary conferences, Washington 
will immediately invite the 41 United Nations to a stabilization powwow. 
* 


Pressure on the White House to call an international air conference has 
become so heavy it can no longer be resisted. 

Decision just reached, following insistent new demand from London, is to 
invite Britain and Canada to a preliminary meeting. The idea is to get these 
three countries to agree on a policy and then offer it to the rest of the world. 

® 

Watch for a State Dept. declaration on the international cartel question. |t 
may not come before May, but it will precede a series of international com- 
modity conferences, may even influence the world airways get-together. 

Despite the apparent contradiction, Washington is definitely develop- 
ing a number of cartel-like schemes at the same time that it is cracking down 
on certain cartels under the antitrust laws. 

In for a purging are the cartels composed entirely of private firms oper- 
ating beyond government control. (If you are interested, don’t overlook the 
report, Economic and Political Aspects of International Cartels, by the Senate 
subcommittee on war mobilization.) 

Likely to be encouraged are cartels operated by governments, or in which 
governments participate with private interests. 

* 

This week’s blast at the Petroleum Reserves Corp. by the Senate investi- 
gating committee won't upset the Arabian oil deal (BW—Feb.12'44,p108). 

Washington’s new contract with the Arabian-American Oil Co. (jointly owned 
by Standard of California and Texas Co.) indicates that: 


(1) The U. S. is prepared to assume responsibility for protection of oil reserves 
in the Middle East, of a 1,200-mile pipeline, and of a supply route through 
the Mediterranean (an area in which this country has had very little trade, 
nothing more than the most tenuous political ties, and no security obligations). 


(2) The government, through this new partnership with private business 
in the development of the world’s largest oil fields, has a voice in a potential 
new world petroleum cartel. The British government already controls huge wells 
and refineries in Iran, may yet sell a share of this interest to the U. S. as 
part settlement of lend-lease obligations (BW—Jan.8’44,p42). The Russian gov- 
ernment controls all oil production in the Soviet Union. 

(3) While the issue is still to be settled in Anglo-American conferences 
just getting under way, prices—and world markets—will be involved. 

* 

More cartel agreements are in the offing, wil! help outline the pattern for 
joint business-government deals that seem gradually to be taking shape. 

When the rubber cartel agreement came up for renewal at the end of 
1943, it was automatically extended for four months. By the time the far- 
eastern plantations are freed from Japanese control, the U. S., backed by its 
synthetic capacity, intends to make its weight felt in the new regulations. 
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3. Latvian 
4. Lithuanian 


1. Karelo-Finnish 
2. Estonian 


P Ovies 


5. Byelorussian 
6. Ukrainian 


FEDERATIVE SO" 


9. Armenian 
10. Azerbaijan 


7. Moldavian 
8. Georgian 


13. Tajik 
14. Kirghiz 


11. Turkmen 15. Kazakh 


12. Uzbek 


“We shall still take up the national ques- 
tion more than once, since national and in- 
ternational conditions are subject to changes 
nd may still change. I do not preclude the 
ossibility that subsequently we may have to 
eparate certain commissariats which we are 
Pow merging in the Union of Republics.” 


The speaker was Joseph Stalin. The 
ear, 1923. 

¢ Powers Given Back—Twenty-one years 
later, Russia’s Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Vyacheslav Molotov, announced 
that the possibility had materialized. 


Republics that constitute the Union of 


pSoviet Socialist Republics are to be given 
back some of the autonomy over foreign 


pelars and defense which they turned 


over to the Union when it was formed 
in 1923, 


London quickly labeled the move a 


§ Molotov Cocktail. In Washington, Sec- 


retary of State Cordell Hull repeatedly 
refused comment. 
* “Internal Implications”—Moscow im- 
plied that the change had only internal 
implications. Approval was granted 
unanimously by the Soviet Union’s high- 
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est legislative body which met for the 
first time since June, 1942 (when it rati- 
fied the Anglo-Soviet pact), to approve 
the budget and dispense with other rou- 
tine matters. 

Abroad it was rumored that Moscow 

would have 16 seats at the Peace Confer- 
ence; that it was a diplomatic trick with 
annexationist connotations; that it was 
a blackjack to wield in United Nations 
conferences; that it was somehow a pro- 
test against the tardy western offensive 
by Britain and the U. S. 
@ Documents Misread—Long on suspi- 
cion and shert on insight, most hue and 
criers were at least overlooking the back- 
ground of earlier Russian transfers of 
state powers and of control over foreign 
policy. 

The 15 Soviet Union Republics— 
which, with the Russian Soviet Federa- 
tive Socialist Republic, make up the 
U.S.S.R. (map)—have not been given 
“autonomy” in foreign affairs and de- 
fense by the new move, cannot sign 
treaties or declare war and peace, cannot 
send ambassadors abroad, but can ex- 


“Autonomy” and the Soviet Union 


change diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives with foreign states 

@ Union Rules Foreign Policy—W ith re- 
spect to foreign affairs, the amended 
Soviet constitution now reads: 

“The jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R., as rep- 
resented by its highest organs of state au- 
thority and organs of government, covers 

“(a) Representation of the Union in in- 
ternational relations, conclusion and ratifica 
tion of treaties with other states and the es 
tablishment of the general character of rela 
tions of the Union Republic with foreign 
states.” 

Union Republics are now granted: 

“|. . The right to enter into direct rela- 

tion with foreign states, to con lude agree- 
ments with them and exchange diplomatic 
and consular representatives with them.” 
e@ Union of Many Nations—The Soviet 
Union is not one nation but many. It is 
not Russian, but is comprised of more 
than 100 nationalities. 

The individual republics of the Soviet 
Union and their “autonomous” subdi- 
visions have varying degrees of auton- 
omy. 

The Union is all-encompassing and 
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Rectigraph Makes Exact Copies of 
Flow Charts, Blueprints, Payrolls, 
Plans, Specifications, Ete. 
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Recti- 


graph photocopying machines pro- 


In hundreds of war plants, 


duce exact, error-proof copies of 
plans, payrolls, blueprints, etc., 
saving time and money, releasing 
manpower, coordinating and ex- 


No proofread- 
necessary Rectignenh 
darkroom, 


pediting production 


orchecking 


ing 


requires no is easy to 
’ 

install and operate. Investigate 

Rectigraph as an immediate and 


postwar investment. 
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The Original 

Photocopying Machine 

PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


its administration has top authority in 
many spheres. Subordinated to the Un- 


ion, member republics encompass au- 
tonomous republics, autonomous §re- 
gions, and national areas over which 


they have authority 
@ Changes in Structure—The basic struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union changes by 
subdivision and addition. Between 1923 
and 1936, the number of constituent 
republics increased by subdivision to 
eleven and autonomous republics from 
10 to 22, while the number of autono- 
mous regions was reduced from 16 to 0. 

Between 1936 and 1941, the number 
of constituent republics rose to 16 by 
the addition of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania; by attaching Bessarabia and 
Finnish territory to the Moldavian and 
Karelian autonomous republics and the 
boosting of both new units to full re- 
public status. The Byelorussian and the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics ab 
sorbed parts of Poland. 
@ Keystone of Union—The Russian So- 
viet Federative Socialist Republic, key- 
stone of the Union, was born in the 
October Revolution of 1917. It did not 
then (as it does today) extend from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Pacific Ocean. 
Nor did it extend from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea and Caspian Sea. 

During the wars of intervention— 
when twelve foreign nations including 
the United States spent $2,000,000,000 
in an attempt to destroy communism 
“Red Russia” was reduced to an island 
around Moscow 
@ The Union Forms—But by 
Russian territory— except that held by 
Japan in the Far East—was regained 
The Union was forming. The Russian 
republic signed treaties of economic 
union with sovietized republics formed 
by Communist off-shoots backed by the 
Red Army: in 1920 with Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, the oes and Khorezmia 
in 1921 with Byelorussia, Bukhara, 
Georgia, and Mowsolen in 1922 with 
the Far Eastern Republi 

Meanwhile, the separate republics, 
looking always to Lenin and the Ce 
for 


1922, all 


mn 


munists guidance, grew stronge 
Three of them—Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
and Armenia—formed the Transcauca 


sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
Individually or in pairs, trios, and four 
somes, the Soviet republi s signed trea 
tics with Turkey, Poland, Iran, Ger 
many, France, Austria, Estonia, and 
Czechoslovakia between 1920 and 1923 
e@ Guided Own Diplomacy—At this 
stage, each republic had its own Com 
missariat of Foreign Affairs—comparabk 
to the British Foreign Office or the U.S 
State Dept.—had diplomatic representa- 
tion abroad 

Then came the Soviet-Union. The 
Russian republics came together under 
one constitution with the Ukrainian and 
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viet Union's departmental machin 
as distinct from the legislative branch 
government the Council of Peo; 
Comm yrresponding to th 
ecutive cabinets of most states. Depa 
ments of government (commissariat 
ure of three type 1) All-Union 
is aircraft industry, navy, iron and st 
railways, and, until this month, def 
and foreign affairs); (2) Union-Repub 
an (such as food industry, agricult 
justice, light industry); and (3) Rep 
can (such as education, local industn 
and municipal economy 

Moscow directs 20 All-Union com- 


ay, pi 


FIGHTING ICEBREAKER 


Drydock workers at Seattle are rus! 
ing repairs on a big Russian icebreake: 
(above) that has done more transpor 
work and fighting than icebreaking 
Since its launching on the White Se: 
two years ago, the heavy ungaint: vi 

sel has served mainly as a cargo car 


rier and Atlantic convoy escort 


Byelorussian republics and the thr 
publics in the Transcaucasian I'edera 
tion. The Far Eastefn, Khorezimiat 
and Bukharan republics were 
by the dominating Russian Soviet le 
erative Socialist Republic. 

e@ Foreign Affairs Shifted—The Const: 
tution of 1923 transferred the republi 
jurisdiction over foreign affairs, defense 
ind economic and political policy to the 
Central government at Moscow. Au 


absorbe 


thority held by the separate pub 
over some administrative spheres wa 
only partly relinquished. Authority 


local matter ae with the repul 


ics, although each 1 public wa 
hibit ed from — policies out ot 
harmony with the Union policie i 


* Repeihnent moh Topping the So 
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RE, that Saturday night pay en- 
lope’s bulging. But let me tell you 
mething, brother, before you spend 

idime ... That money’s mine too! 


: I can take it. The mess out here. 
nd missing my wife and kid. 
' What I can’t take is you making 
tougher for me. Or my widow, if 
that’s how it goes. And brother, it 
pill make it tough—if you splurge 
me dime tonight. You’re making 
oney. More money than there’s 
uff to buy. Money that can sock 
the cost of living to kingdom come 
if you blow it! So hang on, till the 
ob’s done. On to every last dime 
till the squeal means a hole in the 
eat of your pants! 


| You’re working . . . and I’m fight- 


g... for the same thing. But you 
ould lose it for both of us—without 

inking. A guy like you could start 
bidding me right out of the picture 
onight. And my wife and kid. There 
not being as much as everybody’d 

e to buy—and you having the 
preen stuff. But remember this, 
brother—everything you buy helps 
0 send prices kiting. Up. UP. AND 


UP. Till that fat pay envelope can’t 
buy you a square meal. 


Stop spending. For yourself. Your 
kids. And mine. That, brother, is 
sense. Not sacrifice. 


Know what I’d do with that dough 
... if I'd the luck to have it? 


I'd buy War Bonds—and, God, 
would J hang on to them! (Bonds 
buy guns—and give you four bucks 
for your three!) . . . I'd pay back 
that insurance loan from when Mol- 
lie had the baby . . . I’d pony up for 
taxes cheerfully (knowing they’re 
the cheapest way to pay for this war) 
. . . I'd sock some in the savings 
bank, while I could . . . I’d lift a load 
off my mind with more life insurance. 


And I wouldn’t buy a shoelace 
till I'd looked myself square in the 
eye and knew I couldn’t do without. 


(You get to knowin’—out here— 
what you can do without.) 


I wouldn't try to profit from this 
war—and I wouldn’t ask more for 
anything I had to sell—seeing we're 
all in this together. 


I’ve got your future in my rifle 
hand, brother. But you've got both 
of ours, in the inside of that stuffed 
up envelope. You and all the other 
guys that are lookin’ at the Main 
Street shops tonight. 


Squeeze that money, brother. It’s 
got blood on it! 


Use it up . . . wear it out, 
make it do...or do without 
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HE ‘Load Lifter’ was de- 

signed for the tough, con- 

tinuous lifting jobs with 
capacity loads. 

It is basically strong. But 
its endurance and versatility 
lie in the special features. No 
other hoist embodies all these 
which are responsible for its 
amazing lifting efficiency. They 
assure long-time, low-cost lift- 
ing and the minimum of main- 
tenance and repair costs. 


1. “One-point” lubrication. 


2. Roller Bearings and Ball 
Bearing Motor. 
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3. Safety upper stop; lower 
blocks; sure brakes. 

Two-gear reduction drive; 
sealed against oil leaks. 


4- 


Steel interchangeable sus- 
pension. 


5. 


Send us details of the lifting 
job to be done and we will rec- 
ommend the type of ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoist exactly suited to 
your needs. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. in all 
combinations required for industrial necessities. 
Adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog 215. 
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Hoists 


MAXWELL 
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Hon “ock Valves. Cons 
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missariats, shares authority over 16 Un- 
| ion-Republican commissariats. The re- 
publics have autonomy over Republican 
commissariats. 

e Situation Formalized—This month 
Moscow pushed the foreign affairs and 
defense commissariats from category | 
to category 2. 

In a sense, this action formalized an 
existing situation. Republics may form 
armies of their own—which the Ukraine, 
| for one, already has. They may send 
| diplomatic representatives not ambassa- 
dors abroad. The Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia have had representatives in the Soviet 
embassy in Poland—in order to consult 
on matters affecting these border re- 
publics. 

e Nothing Startling—Therefore the an- 
nouncement this week that Azerbaijan 
has appointed a minister to the embassy 
in Iran is hardly startling. Until this 

| week, it would not have been news. 
Border questions have long been han- 
dled by the Batum, Vladivostok, and 
Leningrad branches of the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs. 

As a formalization of an_ internal 
trend, the constitutional revision reflects 

| the Soviet Union’s emergence from iso- 
| lation. Between 1917 and 1922, the 
| separate republics fought for existence 
against foreign armies; for years the 
Soviet Union struggled for recognition 
and a place of equality among nations. 
Today, as a result of its war record, it has 
achieved the status of a great power. As 
it widens its diplomatic contacts, it also 
moves to increase the voice of its con- 
stituent republics in the international 
arena. 
@ Wide World Influence—With this 
widening diplomatic exchange will come 
| a parallel broadening and deepening of 
Soviet influence in world affairs. 

Within recent months, Canada has 
dealt directly with Moscow for the first 
time. 

Moscow is represented on the Allied 
Control Commission for Italy and on 
the European Advisory Council. 

Relations have been established with 
Egypt, Iceland, and several Latin-Ameti- 
can republics. 

Mongolia’s Prime Minister visited 
Moscow last month. 

Iraq and Switzerland are considering 
establishment of relations with Moscow. 
Soviet-British-American treaties with 
Iran (implementing the Teheran decla- 
rations) are being drafted. 

@ More Federations?—The Soviet Un- 
ion’s influence abroad is bound to in- 
crease, particularly among border states: 
in the already sovietized Tannu-Tuvan 
and Mongolian republics; in China and 
a liberated Manchukuo; even in Korea 
| (150,000 Korean émigrés are now in the 
Soviet Far East); perhaps in Afghanis- 
tan, Iran, and inevitably in the Balkans. 
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This may result in federatio: 
der states along the patter, of \y 
1923, thus expanding the exten 
union territory. 

All Europe may be ripe fo: this 
of internationalism by the tine ¢} 
ends. And what, if anythir 
should be done about it is the pry, 
concern of Washington an: Long, 
today. 


CANADA 


Exports Boosted 
New Canadian board an 
insurance plan are designed 
promote trade. Civilian and wz 
sales will be separated. 


OTTAWA—Promotion of exp 
trade has top priority in the MacKenzg 
King government’s war-end and posty 
planning. Two new moves emphasy 
this: (1) creation of the Canadian Ey 


mort 
in th 


g ( 
5 


sul 
port Board to handle all exports sa 
civilian goods will be separated trom vit 


the war; (2) drafting of a mea 
state underwriting of export account 
now and after the war. 
e To Appoint Agents—Export sa) 
civilian goods will be separated from t 
supply of war goods and mutual aid 
United Nations under the operatior 
of the board. Previously, most warti 
exports were channeled through Mur 
tions & Supply departments and the 
Food Supply Board of the Dept 
Agriculture. 

A prime purpose in the change is t 
secure for exporters an approximat 


of ordinary commercial terms on sale I. 
of civilian goods as distinct from t! D1 
special war goods terms. or 

Under an order-in-council, the board Hy 
is given authority to open offices and I gq, 


appoint agents for the carrying out of 
port trade transactions. It is being 
financed by a revolving treasury credit 
of $50,000, which may be increased 
necessary. 
© Board to Fix Prices—Prices at whic! 
goods for export are to be bought | 
the board will be determined b: 
gotiation with producers, and_ selling 
prices to buyers abroad will be fixed 
by the board. These selling prices are 
not to be less than cost plus operations 
expenses and may include a commission 
All or most of the board’s sales will be 
to government procurement agencics 
Separation of civilian from war ex 
ports will overcome difficulty in 0b- 
taining regular trade prices for produc 
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When the Munitions & Supply 
ot, was handling the export of man- 
-tured goods, part of an order for 
article from another nation’s buying 
ency might be for its war account 
d part of i it for civilian requirements. 


ijian use were supplied at the profit- 
iting prices charged Allied countries 
; war goods; although handled by a 
ernment agency, the trade in civilian 
»ods will now be on a business basis. 
Government officials emphasize two 
hings about the new system: It is 
psigned to facilitate export trade in 
vihan goods while the war is still on, 
d it is not intended to be a harness 
: the control of trade after the war. 
sport business will be returned to 
mmercial channels as soon as possible 
ter the war. 
Insurance Plan—Not yet announced, 
ut well advanced in the draft stage, 
a plan to encourage postwar export 
bide by providing exporters with in- 
ance protection against bad accounts. 
Commercial credits for exporters were 
mong the aids to business announced 
m the legislative program at the open- 
g of Parliament last month, and the 
nsurance plan is the result. Tt is pat- 
emed on the British system of under- 
priting export accounts, and a prime 
urpose is to encourage exporters to 
ake on new business abroad. 
(hese moves round out Ottawa’s off- 
ial planning for a quick start in the re- 
umption of normal foreign trade at the 
nd of the war. 
Trade Discussions—On top of this, the 
overnment continues to push for mul- 
tilateral trade pacts. Ottawa officials 


cussions with the U. S. early in January 


in Washington. 

Re-examination of Canadian tariff 
schedules may be undertaken by another 
proposed tariff and trade body—a special 
committee of experts headed by Hector 
McKinnon, chairman of the  war- 
dormant Tariff Board. 


si | CANADA CONFIDENT 


Canada is committed to a cheap 
money policy to aid postwar reconver- 
sion and reconstruction. 


ht h 

% te That at any rate is the interpretation 
‘J Canadians place on the action of the 
. fixed Bank of Canada (central bank of issue) 


“’ [— in lowering its rediscount rate to char- 
’ “"; && tered banks from 24% to 14%. 


m8 Behind the move is the confidence 
I he of the central bankers that Canada 
ang faces little danger of inflation after the 
war. Their soley 4 is designed to give 


b assurance to ens Aad that it is safe for 
them to F ma: are to provide capital for 
postwar developments. 
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' 
are expected to resume the conference 


On Business Basis—The goods for | 


who were engaged in exploratory dis- | 
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Famous AMERICAN FIGHTERS 


Se the battle front our fighters, like the P-38 and 

P-40, have proved more than a match against our 
Axis enemies. On both the war and home front. 
Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers have a magnificent record 
in fighting fire. 

When seconds mean most in checking fire destruc- 
tion and crippling losses that usually come without 
warning, you can depend on Fyr-Fyters. Keep your 
war production plant fully protected with 
Fyr-Fyters at all times. Other essential 
businesses and institutions needing F yr- 

Fyter type of protection are hospitals 
clinics. schools, public institutions, 
hotels, etc. If in doubt regarding 
your present protection, write us 
today 
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Choice of National Leaders 
For 40 years we've been producing quality truck bodies 
and sates coaches for nationally prominent manufac- 
turers, in many industries. Our engineering know- 
how and manufacturing experience are at your call 
. consult our Eagineers about your postwar needs 
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ew.7. ANN ARBOR, (Salesmen Wanted) 


OVER 80% OF ALL 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
AND ENGINES ARE 
TESTED WITH 


MERIAM sanomerers . 


% What is your measurrag problem ? 
Ask for Catalog C-10. 


THE MERIAM CO. 
Since 1911 
1999 W. 112th St Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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During the latter part of this month, 

rail stocks, which earlier had been one of 
the market’s few bright spots, began to 
evidence an increasingly sluggish price 
performance and only occasional, short- 
lived bursts of strength. 
@ About Exhausted—Many market ob- 
servers, though probably influenced partly 
by the even greater lethargy of industrial 
shares generally since early January, virtu- 
ally reached the conclusion that the rails’ 
previous sharp upward climb had about 
exhausted their immediate speculative 
possibilities. 

Also, some of those who had previ- 
ously been hoping that the rise in the 
rails would eventually drag the industrial 
shares up began to wonder if the rise in 
the former group hadn’t perhaps taken 
many carrier stocks to levels that might 
prove vulnerable, pricewise, in the event 
of any fairly substantial selling for profit- 
taking later on. 
© Better Showing—This point of view, 
however, wasn’t accepted at the time by 
most of the Street’s congenital bulls, par- 
ticularly in view of the continued strength 
and activity displayed by the rail bond 
market. And subsequent events would 
seem to have proved them right, at least 
temporarily. 

Last week, for example, the rail stocks 
again began to evidence some of their 
earlier market strength. On Tuesday of 
this week, also, the group had one of the 
best price performances of the year on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and it 
was largely because of the buying done in 
rails that Tuesday's volume exceeded the 
million-share mark, an event only notice- 
able once before thus far in 1944. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


THE MARKETS 


Tuesday's sharp rally was tou 
by the announcement of a 50¢ (¢ 
Pacific dividend payment. Thi 
sents the first dividend paid by t! 
since 1932. The news, together 
ticing thoughts of 1944 bonuses 
for holders of domestic rail shares 
such a ven for rail stocks that m 
joyed a larger price advance tha 
had experienced in any single da 
long time 
@ Velieme Drops—Nevertheless, | 
volume Wednesday fell off sharply 
the market gave a poor performan 
day, and many on the Street ca 
rails’ recent rally a technical on 
little value as a trend indicator 

In fact, a number of analysts contin 
deeply pessimistic about the near-term 
outlook. Thev think the approaching 
critical phase of the war will have upset 
market sentiment considerably by spring 
and consequently, few are currently 1 
ommending anything like fully invested 
positions 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago = Ag 
Stocks 
Industrial 116.4 115.1 
Railroad 39.7 38.0 
Utility : 50.3 49.7 
Bonds 
Industrial 
Railroad 106.0 105.4 
Utility ...116.0 115.6 
U. S. Govt...112.4 112.3 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
for government bonds which are from the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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HE TRADING POST “Go over” hetter 


| 


32zle-Dazzle, Hoopla, etc.” 


| suppose the matter of human appeal 
ws will be one of personal taste, but 
my money this war bond advertise- 
wt, written and published in the in- 
est of the Fourth War Loan by the 
eph Katz Co., advertising agency, 
es pretty high. At least it’s a hearten- 
antidote to the croon ‘em, swing 
_kiss "em school of patriotism that 
ms to be so much in vogue. Read it 
er, think it over, and make up your 

» mind. Here it is, just as it appeared 
winally under the title of “Don’t beg 
m, Uncle Sam,” with the subtitle, 
houghts of a Soldier Over ‘There 
, the Occasion of the Fourth War 
an” 

Well, the radio said there’s going to be 
ther War Bond Drive on back in the 
ites. They're asking the folks to buy extra 
ids. That’s fine. 

You won't get mad, will you, if I give out 
tha G. I. gripe? 

Honest, I can’t get the whele business. 

My pal got kissed by a bouncing Betty— 
i's land mine—and he’s supposed to clap 
inds because a guy back home won a kiss 
1m a pin-up girl for putting some money 
to War Bonds. 

That fellow gets back four for every three 
lars he invests now. I get fifty a month 
.. and no interest! 

Yeah, I got a kiss, too. From the wife. 
t the station when I pulled out. Had to 
ss the kid at home. Marge figures he was 
» young to take along. ' 
So look, pal—if a lot of razzle-dazzle, 
joopla and drum-beatin’ are needed to sell 
he finest investment in the world—a U‘S. 
md—then try and soft pedal it to the boys 
wut here. 

It doesn’t set so good hearing that you 
it to hit guys over the head to get ’em in 
e ten per cent payroll plan when 
ross a ridge a Heinie “88” is trying to take 
10 per cent of your life! 

Not when you know we Joes slap a good 
wunk of our fifty a month into bonds... . 
rien 95% of the WACS step up to the 
bond wagon every month. 

Course, some of the hotheads in my 
itfit think maybe if a piece of the war 
ist_a little piece, mind you) was put on 
‘a couple of days at home, some people 

ld get the real idea about buying bonds. 
If they'd lay in a muddy hole for 72 

eating, drinking and sleeping and 
thing—that’s what I said, brother, 
thing; if they ate dirt waiting for the 
ip to move first. . . maybe they wouldn’t 
‘ow in digging down deep for those extra 
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If they walked through a field hospital 

nzit after a bomb hit it, if they saw what 
guys out here have seen, they'd run 
\l for those bonds. 

If they could get a peep at their own sons, 
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for whom a two-inch thick Portechouse had 
to be broiled just so, eating K rations for | 
seven straight days—they wouldn’t need Bing 
Crosby singing “Any Bonds Today?” to lay 
that cash on the line. 7 

Well, maybe it isn’t the people's fault. 
Maybe this begging and ballyhoo has been 
overdone. It’s sort of given folks the idea 
they're the ones who are doing the favor! 

Don’t they know it’s just as much their 
job to buy for Victory as it is for some of us 
to die for it? 

So how about laying off with the bally 
hoo? How about just saying that this is IT! 

that we're going to crack Adolf and 

Tojo this year . . . and that the more dough 
we get up now, the more American boys 
will be standing up when the shooting is 
over! 

Don’t beg em Uncle Sam! 

Don't put patriotism on 
block! 


In Behalf of the Blood Bank 


The following letter from H. Walter 
Gilbert, president of the Cutting Room 
Appliances Co., has already appeared in 
several New York newspapers and other 
publications. 

At Mr. Gilbert's request, the Trading | 
Post passes along his suggestion that the 
employees of other factories and offices | 
might wish to organize periodic contri- | 
butions to their local Red Cross Blood 
Banks. 

The other day I went to the Red Cross 
Blood Bank at Fifth Avenue and 37th Street 
to contribute blood for the fifth time. I was 
disappointed to see that people are not 
responding as faithfully as they previously 
did, in spite of the fact that everyone kno~s 
of the great need. 

All the people in my factory and office 
force who are physically able to do so, have 
been organized to make periodic visits in a 
group to the Blood Bank. Even those who 
were a little squeamish about it at first, 
realized after the initial visit that there was 
nothing to fear, and that the only after 
effect was the pleasant sense of having done 
their duty. 

In my opinion, there should be a law re 
quiring all people living in the United States 
who are not in the armed forces to register 
as blood donors. Just as we compel men to 
join the Army and Navy, we should compel 
people who are protected by their sacrifices, 
and who enjoy the benefits of this country, 

to give freely of their blood 

Not only does a blood contribution meet 
a vital need, but there is nothing which 


the auction 


the very next time 
you make a 
talk or 
speech 


gives people a stronger feeling of direct 
participation in the war effort. Every blood 
donor with whom I have talked feels very 
proud of this contribution, and seems to get 
more satisfaction out of this slight incon- 
venience than out of anything else that he 
or she may have yet done to help bring 


victory. W.C, 
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Dip into this new book 
for 15 minutes or half an 
hour when preparing your 
next talk .. you're 
bound to come up with 
half a dozen eH tips 
on delivery, and modern 
stories and quotes to add 
a lot of life, color, and 
punch to your talk. From 
these notes of a capable long-experienced 
speaker you can get sensible advice and usable 
ideas for quick application in the kind of speak 
ing jobs you are interested in. Gives a great col 
lection of quotable material, both and 
humorous, and simple factors of successful speak 
ing, presented in a way that you can follow easily 
and use with good effect on your audience and in 
development of your own confidence and satis 


faction. 
Hoff man’s 


The SPEAKER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


334 pages, 5!/, x 8, $2.50 


© How to improve your skill 
and effectiveness 


This book takes up public speaking from 
a realistic approach—gives dozens of down- 
to-earth tips, unembellished by any compli- 
cated theoretical approach, that you can 
apply in adapting your subject matter to the 
audience and the occasion, in using illus- 
trative material effectively, making a good 
impression at start and finish, getting over 
platform jitters, acquiring a pleasant man- 
ner, getting your talk across, etc., ete. 


and 


serious 


@ How to use humor in public speaking 
is given special attention in two chapters 
that tell when to use a story, what kind 
to use, how to tell a story—pointers that 
will help many speakers to make better 
use of this important technique. 


Gives HUNDREDS OF STORIES 


and quotes to drive home points 
in your talks 


lati dd dealing 


12 sti ry by prominent people. 
with tcday’s most pressing problems, are outstanding 
examples of well-developed talks, well worth study. In 


addition, they offer you quotations and source material 
on these 


for discussion whenever your own talks touch 
topics 

232 humorous stories, including the favorites of popular 
comedians, sre given, for use in brightening your talks 
and pointedly illustrating ideas. These are classified and 
indexed according to dozens of subjects and ideas that 
speakers frequently want to illustrate 

Many epigrams and aphorisms, also classified and indexed 
for your easy use in illustrating talks 

and to 
gaining 


See 


Here's & way to make your very next talk better 
go right on from that point, speech by speech 
smoothness. versatility, and interest as a speaker 
this book 10 days free. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 

Send me Hoffman's The Speaker's Notebook for 
days examination on approval, In 10 days I will 
$2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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THE TREND 


WAR AND THE BUSINESS BIRTHRATE 


We have over 200,000 fewer employers now than at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. The decline is over 10%, per- 
haps as much as 15%, from the 1,600,000 total we had 
then. In addition, there has been probably an even 
sharper reduction in the nearly 1,000,000 “family busi- 
nesses” with no employ ees. All this constitutes the most 
severe contraction in the business population that we 
have ever experienced. 

While the decline has just about halted, the large gap 
now left in the community of enterprise raises vital post- 
war questions. And, though all the drop in nonemploy- 
ing firms and the bulk of that among employers have 
been in “small business,” the problem has economic 
implications that range beyond any questions of concen- 
tration of business power. 


e To put the wartime change in perspective, examine the 
longer-range trends. The number of concerns has con- 
tinually tended to increase just about as fast as the 
nation’s population. The shrinkage in businesses that 
occurred in the first World War was more than made up 
in 1920 and 1921, and the more severe drop between 
1929 and 1933 was just about overcome by 1939. This 
more than faintly suggests that postwar years will again 
see a recovery in the number of businesses approximately 
to “trend” levels. 

But the totals alone mask the most significant point— 
the normal large turnover in firms. For example, in 1941 
there were some 140,000 discontinuances among em- 
ployers, and, though over half of these were transfers to 
successor concerns, even the remaining liquidations were 
at least offset by new entrances into the field. Turnover 
among nonemploying businesses was even larger. 


@ The wartime contraction has been due at least as much 
to the drop in business “births” as to a rise in “deaths,” 
which, after accelerating in 1942, have fallen off markedly 
since. Births, on the other hand, have gone down 
steadily, beginning even in 1941. Shortages of goods and 
of manpower, the drafting of entrepreneurs, the concen- 
tration of the economy on large orders for war goods have 
driven many out of business. However, the interesting 
thing is that uncertainties over the future tied up with the 
war began to cut down entries into business even before 
we entered the conflict. 

In many ways, of course, the war has worked to the 
competitive advantage of those firms that stayed in busi- 
ness and to the competitive detriment of any newcomers. 
On the other hand, the wartime cessation of many peace- 
time activities has set competition in many lines back to 
scratch, improving the chances of new firms over what 
they were before. New postwar products and distributive 
organizations, population shifts, and other changes will 


work the same way. There is not, then, clear evidence, 
any permanent restriction in business opportunity 
There are powerful influences to stimulate the fom, 
tion of new firms. Individuals have accumulated yy 
precedented hoards of savings during the war which wij 
give an extraordinary number a chance to “try it on they 
own.” The fact obvious to everyone that fewer bus. 


nesses are now operating is itself an incentive to try to 
fill the gap. And, most important, the widespread expe. 
tation of good business conditions after the war wil 
encourage the establishment of new enterprises. 


© Entry into business is at all times a stimulus to gener 
business conditions, and especially so when an enterprise 
is successful. Investment in equipment, fixtures, and in. 
ventories by the new concern, and the resultant construc. 
tion of stores, plants, and other buildings all help to gen. 
erate production, employment, and income. In the net, 
some 500,000 employing and nonemploying new units 
may be added in postwar years—to replace wartime shrink. 
age and catch up with normal growth. If they involve an 
average accumulation of $5,000 to $10,000 in assets, di- 
rectly in the enterprise and indirectly in such forms a 
new buildings, the potential investment impact might be 
two and one-half billion to five billion dollars over sev- 
eral years. 

Nor does it stop there. Due to the characteristically 
high turnover rates, to get an increase of 500,000 in the 
net, perhaps ten times as many businesses might be bom 
and liquidated. However deleterious the financial and 
other effects on the individuals concerned or on their 
creditors, this “wastage” of capital funds also tends to 
stimulate general business activity. The average stimulus, 
for each birth-death, might be a lot less than for each 
successful birth, but since the total number of cases 
might be ten times as large, the total “lift” of numerous 
birth-deaths could be as large, even much larger, than the 
total effect of 500,000 successful new businesses. 


© Obviously, businesses won’t expand by 500,000, or tum 
over by several times that, if economic conditions are 
depressed after the war. Normally, changes in business 
population primarily hang on general conditions rather 
than vice versa. But now, due to the war, there will bea 
postwar increase in enterprises (in itself, a stimulant to 
business) independent of general conditions. 

A tush to enterprise could compound any inflationary 
threats that might develop. And it might be dangerous 
socially by bankrupting too many would-be entrepreneurs 
with small saving. In short, the problem—if any—is much 
more apt to be a plethora of new enterprises than a lack 
of them. 
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